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HE simplest, quick- 

est way to convey to 
you an adequate con- 
ception of thcse new 
Cadillac cars—the most 
superlatively beautiful 
line that Cadillac has 
ever produced—is to 
- record a practical and 
highly important fact. 


That fact is that in the 
development of these 
new cars, Cadillac 
has expended more 
than *2,500,000 in 
jigs, tools and dies 
alone for the purpose 


of producing the finest Cadillac in history. 


All of the resources—engineering, 
purchasing and manufacturing — of 
both Cadillac and General Motors 


have been brought to bear upon this 


MCT TE 


ia 


Providing, by means of 
new engineering, a new 
standard of beauty, a new 
measure of ease and a new 
brilliancy of performance 
unequaled in Cadillac 
history—and true to all the 
fine Cadillac traditions 





everywhere. 








paramount object. 
All of Cadillac’s 23- 


year experience in 
manufacturing fine 
cars—the last 11 years 
with eight-cylinder 
cars exclusively— 
unites with Cadillac’s 
latest engineering con- 
ceptions in producing 
this new creation. 

We are certain that 
you will share our 
opinion that the new 
line of eight-cylinder 
Cadillac cars not only 
surpasses all others 


in every important essential, but goes far 
beyond Cadillac’s previous best. 


The new Cadillac cars will be shown 
beginning July 30 by Cadillac dealers 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ There came to White Court as a 
visitor John T. Adams of lowa, who 
was chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee during the unexcit 
ing time between the last two Presi 
dential elections (between the incum- 
bencies of Will H. Hays and William 
M. Butler). Said he: 


“Mr. Coolidge invited me and Mrs. 
Adams to pay a visit, and here we are. 
I have nothing to ask and nothing to 
suggest. I have no suggestions to make 
to the President regarding public af 
fairs, nor have I any ideas to advance 
for the legislative program for the com- 
ing session. The people in Iowa are 
perfectly satisfied with the way Mr. 
Coolidge has administered the affairs 
of the nation.” 


@ Other callers at White Court in 
cluded: Admiral and Mrs. -Eberle 
(for dinner); William C. Deming, 
head of the Civil Service Commission 
(to discuss a successor for Mrs. 
Helen Hamilton Gardener — see 
WomeEN); Congressman William E. 
Hull of Illinois, shortly to sail for 
Buenos Aires as a member of the Pan- 
American Highway Commission; John 
Hays Hammond Jr., inventor (to dis- 
cuss commercial aviation—see AERO- 
nauTics) ; Attorney General John Gari- 
baldi Sargent; Brigadier General 
Lord, Director of the Budget; Secre- 
tary Hoover, recently returned from 
the West, to present Mr. Coolidge 
with an invitation to visit California; 
Senator George H. Moses. 


@ = Mr. Coolidge appeared at a press 
conference in the trousers and vest of 
a cutaway and the coat of a gray sack 
suit. He explained that he had just 
slipped into another coat after posing 
for a portrait. He let the correspond 
ents know that he favored voluntary 
consolidations of railways and hoped 
that reduction of freight rates on 
farm products might be brought 
about in that way. He said he had 
no plans for venturing on a radical 
program for farm legislation, and was 
waiting for further reports on farm 
conditions. On the World Court, dis- 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


To insure more rapid delivery to 
subscribers and news-stand buyers, 
TIME, the Weekly News-Magazine, 
will be edited, printed and mailed 
from Cleveland, Ohio, commencing 
with the issue to be dated Aug. 31, 
1925. 

After Aug. 20, communications to 
the Editorial or Circulation Depart- 
ments should be addressed to the 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and 
West Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





armament, debt funding, a new Am- 
bassador to Japan (to succeed the late 
Mr. Bancroft), he was “receptive” 
rather than informative. The cor- 
respondents were obliged to retire 
with little grist for their papers. 

@ = Shortly after Admiral Eberle’s 
visit, correspondents announced that 


the President would soon have dis 
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couraging reports as to the possibility 
of effecting further economies in the 
administration of the War and Navy 
Departments. Without impairing its 
efficiency, the War Department can 
find only $50,000 to be saved. The 
Navy Department might save $5,000,- 
000 by closing shore stations and 
Navy yards, but does not believe such 
action to be advisable. The President 
had hoped for savings of $50,000,000 
rather than $50,000 in the War De- 
partment, 


@ Reports from Plymouth, Vt., told 
the President that his father had made 
a remarkable recovery from his recent 
operation (Time, July 13). “Remark- 
able progress,” said Dr. Chute, Bos- 
ton specialist. 


@ = President Coolidge received a letter 
from Bronislawa Poliacoff, neé Bur- 
zynski, a direct descendant of the 
brother of Casimir Pulaski :* 

“Being now refugees from Russia 
and having as my only hope the un- 
deniable proof of my close relationship 
to Casimir Pulaski, which I beg to en- 
close herewith, I take the liberty of 
applying to your Excellency with the 
most entreating prayer to consider 
whether I may not receive from your 
Government some material compensation 
for the services rendered to the Ameri- 
can nation during its glorious struggle 
for independence by my ancestor, Casi- 
mir Pulaski.” 

Mr. Coolidge referred the letter with- 
out comment to the State Department. 
@ = Not since 1797, until last week, had 
the frigate Constitution felt the tread of 
a President’s feet. Last week, “Old 
Ironsides,” peacefully rotting in the Bos- 
ton Navy Yard, felt the tread not only 
of a President, but of a President's 
wife and of their guest, the Secretary of 
Commerce. 


@ = Press reports told that Mrs. Cool- 
idge was taking swimming and diving 
lessons of Miss Mary Hernan in an 
ocean pool at White Court. An ar- 

* Polish soldier who, when exiled, went to 
America, joined Washington’s army. He dis- 
tinguished himself in many a battle, was made 
a brigadier general, raised for the colonists a 
mixed troop, the Pulaski Legion. Wounded 
when Savannah was attacked (1779), he died 
on board, ship two days later. In Savannah, 


General Lafayette laid the cornerstone of a 
monument to him, 
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ticle appeared under Instructress Her- 


nan’s name in the Hearst Press: 


I met Mrs. Coolidge at Washington last 
winter and when I came to Swampscott this 
summer I met her again at the swimming pool 
at Little’s Point, a private pool owned by the 
residents of that section of Swampscott. Only 
ten families are privileged to see Mrs. Cool- 
idge while she is bathing. 

A few weeks ago, after watching her, I 
promised to show her some new strokes. Mrs. 
Coolidge doesn’t know she is taking lessons, 
but I am really teaching her the Australian 
crawl, a movement in which the hands paddle 
and the feet kick. 

Teaching Mrs. Coolidge to swim doesn’t 
mean a thing to me. I’m not all athrill when 
I lift her head or direct her hands. She is to 
me like every other student. 

Mrs. Coolidge is a very gracious woman. 
When she swims her lively smile is always 
visible. 

The First Lady is going to learn the long 
side stroke, too. At present there is nothing 
fancy about her swimming. 

The Australian crawl is the fastest stroke 
known, and when Mrs. Coolidge learns this 
she will be able to cut through the water in 
great shape. She likes to swim, she enjoys 
the water and yields easily to suggestion. 

Mrs. Coolidge took occasion to deny 
the report that she was taking swim- 
ming lessons. According to a special 
report to The New York Times, “she is 
entirely satisfied with her present 


stroke and her ability in diving. .. .” 


THE CABINET 


Assurances 


The Belgian Debt Mission (headed by 
ex-Premier Theunis) last week opened 
its meetings in Washington with the 
American World War Debt Commission 
(headed by Secretary Mellon). 

Said Mr. Theunis: 

“Belgium, who did her full duty on 
Aug. 3, 1914, will honor all her just 
obligations. She would have taken up 
earlier with you the problem of an 
equitable consolidation of her debts but 
for the non-fulfillment of many solemn 
pledges given to her people during the 
War.” 

Said Mr. Mellon: 

“In you gentlemen here Belgium has 
sent its representative men with power 
to negotiate. The question before us is 
of narrow compass. There are but two 
parties to our negotiations, Politics, 
local or international, are not involved. 
We sit here, reasonable men, around a 
table. Under such conditions we will 
soon learn each others’ viewpoints, de- 
termine the true facts governing the 
situation, and should reach an agree- 
ment fair to your country and to ours.” 


In the Philippines 

The War Department was happy to 
announce, many years ago, the conquest 
and suppression of the last of the head- 


hunters in the Philippines. Yet last 
week brought a report from the Islands 
that a small epidemic of head-hunting 
has broken out. The Ilongote* tribe in 


*It has long been an Ilongote custom for 
every bridegroom to present his bride with 
several heads, Christians preferred. 





Isabella and Nueva Vizcaya provinces 
is responsible. Within two months they 
have appropriated the heads of some 15 
of their Christian neighbors. 


THE CONGRESS 


Famed Committee 


What Government official would not 
tremble at the mention of its name? 
The name of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. . Simple and austere 
and little changed, still stands its roster : 

REPURLICANS 
Stanfield (Ore.) 
Smoot (Utah) 
Cameron (Ariz.) 
Oddie (Nev.) 
Shortridge (Calif.) 
Norbeck (S. D.) 
Dale (Vt.) 


All but one are from the far West, 
since 97% of the 430,000 acres of public 
lands are in eléven Western states. 

Last week they announced plans to 
resume their searching investigations. 
On Aug. 26 they will begin at Salt Lake 
City, and in the following weeks hold 
hearings in Montana, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico. 

In the closing hours of the last Con- 
gress, the Committee was authorized to 
make an investigation into the adminis- 
tration of the Department of the Interior 
with the special purpose of looking into 
the matter of grazing on the public 
lands. But the Committee has decided 
that its authority is wide enough to com- 
prehend investigation of reclamation 
projects, the forestry bureau and timber 
lands, water power development, mining 
and probably national parks and Indian 
affairs as well—all matters in the prov- 
ince of the Department of the Interior. 
On: Aug. 26, it will start like a great 
Juggernaut upon its inquisitorial path. 

How does the Department of the In- 
terior feel in its boots? Does Secretary 
Hubert Work quail before the impend- 
ing procedure? Far from it, if one may 
judge by his resounding words to the 
press last week: 

“The Department welcomes investiga- 
tion and if,there is anything going wrong 
here we want to know it. I have been 
investigating the Department for the last 
two years and I want all the help I can 
get. We have nothing to hide here. 

“IT have neither political nor social 
ambition nor financial obligations. I am 
only a public servant and want all the 
aid I can get in administering the affairs 
of this office.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
The Fleet. 


From festivity to festivity flitted the 
U. S. Fleet. 
The divisions at Melbourne and Syd- 


DEMOCRATS 
Ashurst (Ariz.) 
Pittman (Nev.) 

A. A. Jones (N. M.) 
Kendrick (Wyo.) 
Walsh ( Mont.) 

Dill (Wash.) 








ney (Time, Aug. 3, 10) closed their 
visits by giving balls. The enthusiasm 
and goodwill of the populace was evi- 
dent from the fact that one battleship 
had been designated at each port as the 
scene of a reception and a ball, but at 
Melbourne alone it was necessary to use 
three battleships to accommodate the 
crowd. 

Officers and men reciprocated the 
goodwill. It was estimated that perhaps 
100 sailors married Australian girls. 

Only a few men had deserted when 
the ships sailed. 

A couple of gobs stole two black opals 
from a jeweler but the officers offered 
to pay for them—$375. 

The first cruisers to leave Melbourne 
—the Richmond, Memphis, Trenton, 
Marblehead—visited Hobart, Tasmania, 
and were handsomely entertained. 

The only U. S. warship that had ever 
visited Tasmania before was the cor- 
vette (wooden) Swatara, in 1874. 


Following the cruisers, the whole fleet 
sailed for New Zealand (Auckland and 
Wellington), where more entertainment 
was awaiting them. The whole visit 
was a triumph of goodwill. 


At Civita Vecchia, 38 miles from 
Rome, the naval school ship Annapollis, 
with 60 midshipmen, came to port carry- 
ing the American visitation to the op- 
posite side of the globe, 


SHIPPING 


200 Gone 


After several months of negotiation, 
the Shipping Board finally shook hands 
and said: “It's a bargain.” Two hun- 
dred of its nearly useless vessels tied up 
here and there along the*Eastern water- 
front of the U. S. were sold. Those 
who shook hands (figuratively) and 
closed the bargain with the Shipping 
Board were: 

1) The Bull Insular Steamship Co., 
which bought one ship, the Lake Win- 
throp, for $33,000. 

2) W. B. Mayo, who bought 199 
ships for $8,530 apiece (total: about 
$1,700,000) on behalf of Henry Ford- 
Mr. Mayo being Henry Ford’s chief en- 
gineer and negotiator, who previously 
conducted Mr. Ford’s negotiations for 
Muscle Shoals. 

So closes the history of the Board’s 
offer of 200 ships for scrapping or 
operation (Trmg, July 20). It began 
several months ago when the Board 
asked for bids on 200 ships. It con- 
tinued when the Board opened some 20 
bids and found none from Henry Ford; 
and Mr. Ford told the Press that he 
had sent a bid. It continued when the 
Board reopened the bidding, rejecting 
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the largest bid—$1,370,000. It continued 
when Mr. Ford submitted a bid for 
$1,706,000. It concluded when the Board 
accepted Mr. Ford’s bid last week and 
gave 199 bills of sale to Mr. Mayo. 
Mr. Ford must take possession of the 
ships within 60 days and scrap them or 
install Diesel engines and put them into 
service within 18 months. With a few 
of the ships he is expected to adopt the 
latter course. All the rest must be 
scrapped. He has the privilege of sal- 
vaging any machinery he can, for use 
in his own factories. Following the 
purchase Mr. Mayo offered $40,000 
apiece for seven ocean-going tugs, 150 
feet long, with which to tow his pur- 
chases to his wrecking yards (probably 
most of the ships will be scrapped at 
Detroit). The Shipping Board asked 
$42,500 apiece for the tugs, and Mr. 
Mayo agreed—a strange commentary on 
the value of the ships, that the tugs to 
tow them should be worth individually 
—nearly five times as much as they. 
The whole proceeding evoked from 
Clinton W. Gilbert, observer of men 
and manners at Washington, a tribute, 
somewhat dubious, to Mr. Ford: 


“Only Henry Ford could have gone 
at buying the ships in the way he did. 
... After the other bids were opened, 
along comes Mr. Ford’s agent to say 
that he is now ready to bid, in full con- 
fidence that the other offers will be re- 
jected and a new call for bids will be 
made. One has to be powerful to ex- 
pect such consideration. 


‘But then, Mr. Ford is not subject to 
any rule. He is, judged by results, the 
greatest business executive in the world; 
but if any one else attempted to run a 
business as Mr. Ford does, he would 
probably wreck it in a month. 


“The Ford Motor Co. is a one-man 
concern, just as much as any little busi- 
ness that you know of which makes 
$10,000 a year. ... 

“Of course, he always has amazingly 
clever men under him. You might think 
he accomplished his wonders through 
the much-praised devolving of responsi- 
bility. But he doesn’t. He is an auto- 
crat.” 


K. K. K. 


Procession 


Hiram Wesley Evans, Imperial Wiz- 
ard, resplendent in purple and gold, 
smiled and bowed hat in hand as he 
proudly led some 30,000 to 50,000 Klans- 
men and Klanswomen down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue from the Capitol to the 
Treasury. 

Occasionally the crowds along the 
way applauded, but there was neither 
cheering nor jeering. The parade 
marched and was reviewed with com- 
plete good humor, if not unconcern. It 
was not the great parade planned two 








months ago—a national demonstration 
of 150,000 or 200,000 men. Nor was it 
the local affair which was announced a 
day or two before—a parade of the 
Washington and Maryland Klans, 5,000 
to 8,000 men. 

Twenty to thirty abreast, white robed 
unmasked (to conform to a local ordi- 
nance), with white peaked hats, white 
cords around their waists, arms folded, 
the marchers followed rank on rank. 
Here and there was color—an imperial 
robe of crimson or scarlet or green. 
Everywhere floated American flags. The 
entire District of Columbia contingent 
(of about 100) carried each a large 
flag, gift from the Texas Klans. Other 
banners showed a masked horseman, a 
little red schoolhouse, the legend “Non 
Silbla sed Anthar (Klansmen smirk 
when asked to translate this; it is not 
Latin), and the legend “We Are 100% 
American.” Bands played America, The 
Star Spangled Banner, Adeste Fideles 
and other hymns, Maryland, My Mary- 
land, etc., ete. 

There were variations in costuming, 
good fabrics and cheap fabrics, hats of 
varying shapes, colored capes (worn by 
a quarter of the marchers), military 
uniforms in certain units. Some marched 
with hands clasped, some with arms 
interlocked, some with arms around each 
other’s necks. 

One man in colonial costume rode 
horseback. Three girls in colonial cos- 
tume rode in a carriage. One white- 
robed marcher waved a flag and shouted 
to spectators; his face much resembled 
that of Charles Evans Hughes. One 
contingent bore a banner: “If you want 
to know what God thinks of us, read 
Revelations, 7th chapter, 9th to 17th 
verses.” 

Most of the demonstrators were from 
the North. Texas had barely 200 in 
line. Georgia, Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
apparently were not represented—Pitts- 
burgh alone had 2,000 marchers. New 
Jersey, New York and Ohio furnished 
large contingents. 

They were a footsore lot who had 
come by auto and special train, dusty 
and dirty, many carrying in the parade 
little black bags with their belongings; 
bundles of clothes and food bulged many 
robes; some carried civilian hats in their 
hands. And it was frightfully hot. 
There was an awful thirst upon them. 
Watermelon and ice cream cones were 
consumed ad infinitum from many a 
vendor. 

From 3:00 to 7:00 through the heat 
the multitude gathered into the sylvan 
theatres near the Washington Monu- 
ment; the great drought within them 
was mocked by a downpour of rain. A 
prayer, a speech or two, and the pound- 
ing, pounding rain brought the meeting 
to a close. 

The burning of a great cross in Ar- 
lington was postponed. 





LABOR 


Children’s Amendment 


Politicians nodded affirmatively to- 
gether; whether they liked it or not, 
they agreed, there was no need to call 
in a coroner—it was dead beyond 
doubt; there was no need to summon 
an undertaker—it was buried too 
deeply. If anything was dead, poli- 
ticians declared, then surely the pro- 
posed 20th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution—the Child Labor Amend- 
ment—was dead, ratified by 4 states, 
rejected by 30. 

But political certainties are not 
Labor certainties. Last week a pam- 
phlet was issued by William Green, 
President cf the American Federation 
of Labor. It is to be distributed to 
members of all the Federated unions 
(some 3,350,000). It is to tell them 
that 1,000,000 children between 10 and 
16 years of age are working in the 
nation’s industries. It is to tell them 
that they should urge the ratification, 
the resuscitation, the resurrection of 
the Child Labor Amendment. 


In the education program of the 
A. F. of L. is the cinema. Last week 
a contract was signed for production 
in Chicago of a motion picture show- 
ing the evolution of Labor from 
slavery to the Federation. The eight- 
hour day, closed vs. open shop, child 
labor questions, will all be filmed and 
sent forth, supplemented by lecturers. 


PROHIBITION 
Right-Hand Man 


In Washington, General Lincoln 
C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in charge of Prohibition 
enforcement, smilingly replied to re- 
porters who asked whether Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner Haynes, lately 
stripped of most of his powers, would 
resign: 

“Mr. Haynes leaving? I hope not. 
He is going to stay as our right-hand 


COAL 
Fourth Week 


The art of horsetrading is not yet 
dead. First the prospective buyer says: 
“How much,” and the trader answers. 
Then the buyer says: “Too much,” and 
the trader says: “Too much nothing! 
It’s a fine animal!” “T’'ll offer you 
half,” says the buyer. “What?” ejac- 
ulates the trader. “It’s worth twice as 
much,” and launches into a glorification 
of his horseflesh. “Ridiculous,” an- 
swers the buyer. “Then there is no use 
talking,” says the trader. The buyer 


























turns his back and walks away with 
assumed indifference. “You're a fool,” 
the trader shouts after him. “Non- 
sense,” the buyer calls back over his 
shoulder. Such may well be the begin- 
ning of a very successful bargain. 


The same tactics are used today in 
Labor disputes in the anthracite coal 
industry. Last week the bargaining 
reached the stage of the first breaking 
off of negotiations. 

For three weeks (Time, July 20 et 
seq.) the miners had been presenting 
their case for a 10% wage increase and 
the check-off (collection by the opera- 
tors of union dues from miners’ wages). 
The operators’ representatives had sat 
and listened, merely shaking their heads 
“No.” Then John L. Lewis, President 
of the Miners’ Union, called over the 
heads of the operators’ representatives 
to Samuel D. Warriner, who in previ- 
ous years negotiated for the operators, 
saying in effect: “These negotiators of 
yours are only stalking horses. Come 
here yourself and we'll talk business 
with you.” Mr. Warriner answered: 
“Nothing of the kind. Our representa- 
tives have full power to negotiate—and 
you cannot dictate to us who our rep- 
resentatives shall be.” 

This was the situation when last 
week’s negotiations began. Mr. Lewis 
read his interchange of notes with Mr. 
Warriner into the minutes. He also 
added another answer to Mr. Warriner, 
saying that as long as the operators 
would not yield a point, there was no 
use negotiating further. 

Then the miners and operators each 
asked the other two formal questions— 
whether they would yield on certain 
points. Each side refused. So the min- 
ers moved that the negotiations stand 
adjourned sine dic, subject to resump- 
tion at the call of either side—and it 
was agreed to. 

Thereupon the miners gave Mr. Lewis 
power to call a strike on Sept. 1, when 
the present wage contract expires. Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Warriner resumed their 
exchange of notes. 

Each side swears manfully that it 
wants no strike. The miners insist that 
the operators are trying to increase 
their profits and will not listen to rea- 
son. The operators offer repeatedly to 
arbitrate, which the miners will not do, 
saying that arbitration has cost them too 
much in former years. So the deadlock 
persists. 

After a time, someone is of course 
expected to bring about renewal of the 
negotiations. 

Meanwhile, it is calculated that the 
country will have an adequate supply of 
anthracite for at least six weeks if a 
strike begins on Sept. 1—some observ- 
ers say there would be no serious short- 
age until Jan. 1. But before January 
many things will have happened. 
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WOMEN 
1 Will 
A Wil 
Having spent my life in using such brains 
as I possess in trying to better conditions of 
humanity, especially women, and having many 
years ago agreed to will my brain to Cornell 


(at their request), I hereby confirm that be- 
quest, provided that a depleting illness or 





© International 
Mrs. GARDENER 


She gave her brain 


some special brain disturbance shall not have 
produced such brain disintegration as to ren 
ler it no longer representative of the brains of 
women who have used their brains for the 
public welfare, as stated in the request of 
Cornell as the reason for wanting it, so as to 
add to the knowledge of the brain quality and 
characteristics of the “women who think” as 
against the present statistics on women’s 
brains, which are based on hospital ‘“‘pick-ups”’ 
and the less fortunate women of the world 
upon whose brains science has so far based 
its deductions and conclusions and which it 
has tabulated and set over against the results 
obtained from the examination of the best 
male brains known to the world. 





If my brain can be useful to women after I 
am gone it is at their service through Cornell. 


So wrote Helen Hamilton Gardener, 
author of many charming books (in 
cluding Pushed by Unseen Hands, An 
Unofficial Patriot, Men, Women and 
Gods) only woman member of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. She died a 
fortnight ago, aged 72. 


She had been born a Chenoweth of 
Virginia, had become a Gardener by 
nom de plume—a name she did not lose 
by becoming Mrs. Day, wife of an 
Army Colonel, now dead. 


She was an ardent suffrage worker, a 
good friend of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. Mrs. Stanton used to call her 
“Heathen Helen” because of her radical 
views. 


She had long espoused the theory that 
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there are no sex differences in the brain. 
She studied the subject and wrote a 
paper, Sex in Brain. 


She gave her full brain* to prove her 
argument. 


NEGROES 
Warning 


William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, raised a 
trumpet to his lips, intoned a warning to 
the Negro working man: 


“During the past few days, I have re- 
ceived a number of letters and telegrams 
asking if the American Federation of 
Labor approves of the American Negro 
Labor Congress called by the Workers’ 
(Communist) Party to meet in Chicago 
Oct. 25. 


“The American Federation of Labor 
has not and will not approve of such a 
congress. It will not be held to benefit 
the Negro but to instill into the lives of 
that race the most pernicious doctrine— 
race hatred. 


“Glittering phrases are used to stir 
the colored men, one of them being: 
‘Negroes did not come into the world 
with saddles on their backs nor the 
whites with spurs on their heels.’ 


“Communism in America is compara- 
ble to the boll-weevil in the cotton fields. 
Both are importations and equally in- 
jurious,” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Hats On 


J. P. Blair of Manhattan is a person 
who wrote a letter, from which the fol- 
lowing is extracted, to Mrs. Augusta E. 
Stetson? : 


For years I have been aware of the subtle, 
vn-Christian influence of this song, The Star- 
Spangled Banner, and of the very evident use 
which is made of it to stir up sentiments in 
imical and hurtful to every ideal which 
Americans cherish. The fact is, that each 
time a bill has been introduced in Congress, 
eeking to legalize The Star-Spangled Banner 
as our national athem, Congress has refused 
to give its sanction. 

Allow me to relate two incidents which oc- 
curred in my experience recently, At a large 
public gathering, held near New York City 


* The average woman’s brain weighs about 
43 ounces as compared to about 48 for a man’s 
brain. The world’s record brain weight, 74 
ounces, was that of Turgeniev, Russian wri- 
ter. There are records of a few 60-ounce 
brains, and quite a few in the 50’s (including 
Thackeray, Daniel Webster, Napoleon). But 
more significant than brain weight are the 
convolutions of the brain—more convolutions 
mean more surface area, and the brain thinks 
on its surface. 

+ Mrs, Augusta FE. Stetson, Christian Science 
Teacher and practitioner, was sent to Man 
hattan by Mrs, Eddy in 1886 to help organize 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in that 
city. She was for 17 years pastor and first 
reader of the church; differences with certain 
of the authorities caused her resignation in 
1909, 
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early last month, The Star-Spangled Banner 
was played by the band as a prelude to the 
addresses and exercises of the evening. I 
was seated in my car, but I did not remove 
my hat, as this would have been equivalent 
to my acquiescence in the vicious sentiments 


ee 
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© Paul Thompson 
Mrs. STETSON 
Again blazed forth the devastating 
headline 


and ribald music of this song, which I_re- 
pudiate, as well as an acknowledgment of its 
legality, contrary to Congress’ attitude. 

A man came running toward me, excitedly 
waving his arms, and demanding that 1 re- 
move my hat, but I paid no attention to him, 
and the music ceased before he reached my 
car. 

On a similar occasion, a few days later, the 
band again played The Star-Spangled Banner. 
This time I was one of the throng about the 
platform, which was brilliantly lighted; but 

again kept my hat upon my head. A lady, 
a member of a group standing near, said: 
“Take off your hat to our national anthem.” 
I replied: “Madam, The Star-Spangled 
Banner is not the national anthem of Amer 
ica, for it has never been authorized by 
Congress.’’ She expressed surprise. At that 
moment a gentleman approached me from: be- 
hind, tapped me on the shoulder, and said: 
“Excuse me, sir, you have forgotten your 
hat.’’ I said: ‘No, sir, I have not forgotten 
my hat. This song is not our national an- 
them.” 

He requested Mrs, Stetson to repub- 
lish her famed attack upon The Star- 
Spangled Banner. Again as_ before, 
paid for as columns of advertising, ap- 
peared the attack in the newspapers of 
Washington, Manhattan, Boston, AIl- 
bany. Again blazoned forth the de- 
vastating headline (supported by appro- 
priate text): 

“THE STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER” 

with its words breathing hatred of 

our Anglo-Saxon brother, Britain, 

and its music borrowed from a foul, 

English drinking song, To Anacreon 

in Heaven, 


CAN NEVER BECOME OUR NATIONAL 
ANTHEM 


Never has Congress, and never will 
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Congress, legalize Francis Scott 
Key’s ballad, which voices “bombs 
bursting in air,” “blood,” “the terror 
of flight and the gloom of the 
grave,” “foul footsteps’ pollution,” 
and refers to our Anglo-Saxon 
brother, Britain, as “the foe’s 
haughty host.” 


Notes 


In Detroit, a school census was 
taken. The result showed 313,973 chil- 
dren of school age—an increase of al- 
most 30,000 since last year. Estimating 
the population of the city as four times 
the number of school children, Detroit 
has a population of 1,255,892; “Greater 
Detroit,” a population of $1,500,000. In 
1921 a city census showed a population 
of 942,373. “The fastest growing city 
in the world,” cried boosters. 


In Chattanooga, 115 leading citizens 
headed by Adolph S. Ochs contributed 
$1,000 apiece, founded an association to 
buy the eastern and western slopes of 
Lookout Mountain (the top is now cov- 
ered with homes) and turn it into the 
“Chattanooga Lookout Mountain Park.” 


In Massachusetts, one Alfred G. 
Doe secured 17,206 names to a petition 
which will bring about a popular refer- 
endum at the next election on the ques- 
tion of permitting professional baseball 
on Sundays between 2:00 and 6:00 p. m. 
The legislature had previously rejected 
his proposal—both houses voting 3 to 1 
against it. 


In Santa Barbara arrived William 
G. McAdoo from Los Angeles and 
moved into a new house that he had 
just finished. His arrival had been de- 
layed because his new but incompleted 
home had been shaken up a bit in a 
recent earthquake. 


At Miami, Mrs. W. J. Bryan ar- 
rived and prepared to start work im- 
mediately on her late husband’s biogra- 
phy, which is to be called A Son of For- 
tune, In probating Mr. Bryan's will, it 
was discovered that he had forgotten 
to name any executors for his estate. 


In Lincoln arrived Charles G. 
Dawes, and related that in nine days at 
Wagon Wheel Gap, Col., he caught an 
even 100 mountain trout. His associates 
confirmed his declaration. 


At Trenton, Neb., met ten Pawnees 


from Oklahoma, seven Sioux from 
South Dakota. They held a “big 














smoke,” patched up the first “peace” be- 
tween their two tribes in 52 years. Be- 
tween them had been “war” since 1873 
when the Sioux massacred 156 Pawnees, 
near the spot of the present reconcilia- 
tion. 


At Portland, Me., stands the birth- 
place of Henry W. Longfellow. It has 
stood there since 1784. Next year it 
will probably stand at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plans were announced ‘last week for 
moving it on to a barge, towing it 400 
miles to Philadelphia to take part in the 
sesquicentennial exposition there. 


At Bowling Green, Mo., Mrs. Champ 
Clark, widow of the late Speaker of the 
House, contributed an article to the 
press: 


Listen, friends of Champ Clark. Missouri, 
by legislative enactment, has appropriated 
$25,000 to put a statue of Champ Clark in the 
Court House Square at Bowling Green. 


Why should $25,000 of the State’s money 
be expended upon Bowling Green? 


This is the substance of thousands of quer- 
ies from all parts of the world which have 
been received here. If you ask me, Champ 
Clark’s widow, I have no answer ready, only 
this: ‘I can say to the. State of Missouri,.in 
which I was born, ‘take back the $25,000 
which you gave to Bowling Green on iamp 
Clark’s security. It has no need of it.’ ” 






Bowling Green hitched its wagon to the: star 
of either Wilson or Bryan, both of them 





© Keystone 


Mrs. CLARK 
“Take back the $25,000!” 


moneyed men, and let Champ Clark and his 
posterity hustle for a place én the sun or go 
down, unwept, unhonored and unknown.’ 


Mrs. Clark said likewise that Mr. 
Bryan who, at the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1912 was pledged to Clark but 
fuvored Wilson, in so doing had “caused 
many faithful Democrats to lose com- 
munion with God.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Parliament’s Week 


House of Commons: 


@ Ex-Premier George spoke elo- 
quently apropos of the unhappy state 
of British agriculture. He began by 
stating that the kingdom imported 
last year $1,900,000,000 of foodstuffs 
that could have been grown at home. 
In 1913, said he, Britain grew 59% 
of her food; in 1924 only 48%. Be- 
tween 1873 and 1922 pasturage land 
showed a decrease of 1 in every 100 
acres, whereas Germany showed an 
increase of 5, Belgium 16, The Neth- 
erlands 12, Denmark 15, France an 
unspecified gain. He advocated “a 
ruthless survey without fear or favor, 
affection or ill will, of the state of our 
agricultural land and the use to which 
it is being put.” 

The survey, he concluded. should 
answer the following questions: 

Is land being put to the best eco- 
nomic use? 

Could more employment be given at 
a fair wage? 

In what cases has the yield of the 
land been increased? 

Is the laborer getting the same fa- 
cilities for securing land in England 
as are his fellow laborers abroad? | 

How much land is available for 
small holdings? 


@ In a discussion’ of the industrial 
situation, J. R. Clynes, ex-Lord Privy 
Seal in the late Labor Cabinet, called 
the attention of the House to what a 
Conservative member subsequently 
agreed was a “vulgar display of lux- 
ury” by so-called “high society.” 
Actually Mr. Clynes was attacking 
London’s last social season, the most 
brilliant since the War. Said he: 
“There were never such dinners, nev- 
er such parties, never such dancing, 
never such dressing and jewelry.” 
This “unrestrained exhibition of ex- 
travagance,” he added, aggravated the 
dissatisfaction of the masses. 


@ Following the well-defined ten- 
dency to lay the blame for all Brit- 
ain’s economic ailments at the door 
of the Government’s gold standard 
policy, a determined attack on Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Churchill’s financial policy was 
launched by Laborite Lees-Smith, an 
economist. The attack followed the 
usual technical theme of stating that 
the Chancellor was conserving the 
gold standard by an embargo on for- 
eign and colonial loans, which, of 
course, means that Britain cannot, 
under existent conditions, stimulate 
trade without granting credits in the 
shape of loans. This accusation of a 











© International 
J. R. Crynes 


“There were never such dinners... 


parties ... dancing .. . dressing 


jewelry” 


false policy was interesting for the 
clear-cut reply which it evoked from 
the Chancellor. 

Mr. Churchill began by asking if 
the Labor Party really wished to fol- 
low Prof. John Maynard Keynes’ pol- 
icy of a managed currency (TIME, 
Apr, 6,.Bustness). If so, he taunted, 
it was possible for His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to cut the value of wages in 
half by-inflation, or for a Labor Gov 
ernment to liquidate all private prop- 
erty by the same means. Inflation, he 
said, -was equivalent to a grocer 
juggling with his weights and meas- 
ures. 

Concluding, he said: “If instead of 
restoring the gold standard we. had 
regulated credit with exclusive regard 
to. industry without troubling at all 
about foreign exchanges, we could no 
doubt have kept our export trade con- 
tinuously booming at a loss until. one 
exchange crisis after another had. so 
undermined our international credit~ as 
to send the pound in the same direction 
in. which the’ old German mark has 
gone. 

“We have chosen a different course 
and we await the day when any respon- 
sible political party will challenge the 
soundness, justice and prudence of our 
decision.” 

@ A long and heated debate on the 
settlement of the threatened coal strike 
by the subsidization of the industry 
(Time, Aug. 10) ended in the passage 
of an appropriation of $50,000,000 by 
351 to 18 votes. Loud laughter and 
cheers greeted this unexpected result; 








for it plainly showed that most of the 
Government's critics had voted for the 
Government, which seemed the least 
logical thing to do. 

@ Ronald McNeill, Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, having been plagued 
by one Ponsonby (Laborite) about the 
sad estrangement between Britain and 
Russia, accused that honorable gentle- 
man of suffering from a “Soviet com- 
plex.” He went on to call the Moscow 
autocrats “the greatest defaulters in 
modern history.” It was unlikely, he 
concluded, that any commercial nation 
would do business with them until they 
gave up their policy of repudiating their 
past debts. 


@ The House adjourned until Nov. 
16. 


The past session of Parliament left 
the country generally satisfied with the 
Conservative Government. Its record 
was neither too good nor very bad. The 
restoration of the gold standard had its 
critics, friendly and unfriendly. Mr. 
Churchill’s budget, except for his social 
insurance bill (Time, May 11), was 
popular. The same cannot be said for 
the naval program that was enacted 
(Time, Aug. 3); its only friends seem 
to have been the die-hard Conserva- 
tives. On the negative side, little or 
nothing was done to solve such prob- 
lems as housing, trade, unemployment, 
etc. Another problem which was not 
even touched upon was reform of the 
House of Lords, an important measure 
that must soon be introduced. 

In the realm of foreign policy, it ap- 
peared as if Foreign Secretary Austen 
Chamberlain had deliberately destroyed 
the foundation laboriously built by 
Premier Ramsay Macdonald to make 
room for a grander edifice of his own 
design, Crises in Egypt, Mosul, India, 
China were met, if not satisfactorily, 
by seemingly efficient action. The famed 
security pact, sponsored by the League, 
was emasculated, killed (Time, Mar. 
23, INTERNATIONAL). In its place arose 
another security pact (TrmMeE, June 15 et 
seq., INTERNATIONAL) which Mr. Cham- 
berlain was prompt to sponsor (with 
limitations) as a means of stabilizing 
Europe and incidentally of improving 
British trade. 

As an observer remarked: “Britain 
is, as usual, ‘muddling through.’ ” 


Churchill vs. Publishers 


The decision of Messrs. Nash and 
Grayson, publishers of Captain Peter 
Wright’s Portraits and _ Criticisms 
(Time, Aug. 3), to change “to pursue 
and possess every sort of woman” into 
“to pursue every sort of woman” not 
only pleased Lord Gladstone, whose 
father, the late Premier William Ewart 
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Gladstone, is the subject of the above 
discourse, but created a precedent of 
which Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Winston S. Churchill was not slow to 
take advantage. 

Mr. Churchill called upon the same 
publishers to withdraw from circulation 
the anonymous volume entitled Uncen- 
sored Recollections.* He made this de- 
mand in defense of his father, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, whom he claimed 
had been much maligned 


One of the authors of this volume— 
there are two of them—declared that 
Lord Randolph “rose to the top of the 
tree by liberal use of insolence”; that 
“from the viewpoint of ability, charac- 
ter and brains Randolph was quite of 
the ordinary class, vastly inferior to his 
brother and without the genius, high 
courage and splendid patriotism of his 
son Winston. His notoriety was ob- 
tained by one endowment only 
lence, of the heavy ‘made-in-Germany’ 
kind.” Churchill senior was viewed as 
a man who evinced “nothing but the in 
creasing desire to eat, drink and sleep a 
great deal.” 


inso- 


It may have been quite natural for 
Mr. Churchill to be annoyed, but, as the 
publishers pointed out, it was a bit late 
to call for the suppression of a book 
which has had a wide circulation and 
which was printed in England two years 
ago. 


“Best Club” 


Several weeks ago the House of 
Commons sat until the sun had dissi- 
pated the dawn. Shaking himself, 
yawning and stretching, “Dave” Kirk- 
wood, Clydeside Laborite, staggered out 
of the debating chamber. He had not 
gone far when his stomach informed 
him harshly that he must take food. 

Eggs and bacon immediately leapt to 
his mind’s eye and he scurried off to 
the House of Commons restaurant. To 
his great indignation, he found that 
breakfast was not served. To his queru- 
lous protestation he was informed that 
sessions of the House lasted until 8 
o'clock in the morning only “once in a 
blue moon.” 


It is axiomatic in Britain that the 
House of Commons restaurant is the 
best club in London. What is more, it 
is also the cheapest. Before the War 
it was subsidized by the Treasury, but 
nowadays it has to pay its own way 
How well it does this is told by a few 
simple figures: last year the restaurant 
made $500 profit on a turnover of about 
$185,000. , 

As a member of the “Kitchen Com- 
mittee,” “Dave” delved into the inner- 
most secrets of the culinary art. He 
wanted to know why a member had to 


* Reviewed by Time, Sept. 1, New Booxs 
(foreign). 











pay $3 for entertaining a friend at din- 
ner. It was pointed out to him that 
his colleagues could have dined on 
“sausages and mash” for 25c. He then 
charged that the price of food was 
sacrificed to the supply of cheap liquor. 
This, too, was easily disproved. It is 
true that Parliamentarians do not drink 





Krirxwoop, M. P. 
He gave up 


nearly as much as they used to during 
the past century when everybody drank 
and was drunk, but whatever profit is 
made out of liquid refreshments in the 
restaurant is immediately applied to re- 
duce the cost of foodstuffs. 


“Dave” gave up. His attempts to 
reform the restaurants were no more 
popular with his own party than they 
were with others. He felt obliged to 
admit that after all the restaurant was 
perhaps cheap and excellent, even if it 
did not supply eggs and bacon for 
breakfast. 


Anglo-Japanese 


Cabled the Emperor of Japan to King 
George: 

“T beg to offer your Majesty my sin- 
cere thanks for your hospitality and 
friendly sentiments shown my son, Prince 
Yasuhito [Trme, June 29] and avail my- 
self of this occasion to renew to you the 
assurance of my invariable friendship 
for your royal house and your nation.” 


Replied King George to the Emperor: 
“IT deeply appreciate your Majesty’s 
cordial message regarding the visit to 


my country of Prince Yasuhito, whom 
we welcome most sincerely, both for his 








own sake and that of the great and 
friendly nation he represents. I heartily 
reciprocate your assurance of lasting 
friendship which unites ourselves, our 
families and our people.” 


Commented Baron Hayashi, Japanese 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
prior to leaving for Tokyo whence he 
has gone for a year: 


“Great Britain symbolizes the true 
spirit of an ally and a good friend.” 


GERMANY 


Tax Talk 


For long, dreary days the Reichstag 
had listened, sometimes restlessly, to a 
deadly debate on taxation. The Deputies, 
bored to the verge of unconsciousness, 
became alert on the instant when Social- 
ist Herr Braun accused Communist Herr 
Rosenberg of praising Caesar Augustus. 
What had Caesar to do with German 
taxation? Everybody was wide awake. 
Herr Braun reminded the Reichstag that 
Caesar Augustus had enforced capital- 
istic taxation, which he compared to the 
tax measures under monotonous discus- 
sion. “It was,” said he, “out of place 
for a Communist to render homage to 
Caesar.” 


Herr Rosenberg retorted: 


“Tt is easy to dishonor dead emperors; 
I leave all those, including William II, 
to the Socialist member, who I feel has 
no grounds to condemn a Communist 
for praising a Roman since he donned 
a frock coat to attend the Hindenburg 
inauguration.” 


Tax talk continued. Deputies slept. 
Some walked out of the Reichstag and 
quaffed beer, in the Tiergarten (park) 
or sat on the benches. So noticeable 
vas the exodus that a Socialist rose to 
move that the session be moved to the 
Tiergarten or loud speakers loud enough 
to reach the innermost recesses of 
the park be installed. After a few days 
they were required to wake up, vote on 
the measures. They did, passing them 
by average majorities of 97. 


Facing enormous burdens, placed upon 
the country by the Experts’ Plan as well 
as by increased domestic needs, the Gov- 
ernment sought to raise an extra 7,000,- 
000,000 gold marks by taxation. To do 
this the most thoroughgoing reform was 
necessary. 


Tariff reform and tax reform went 
hand in hand. Said Chancellor Luther: 


“Germany certainly has no desire for 
the development of European economic 
life on the basis of high tariff. Ger- 
many, however, cannot go the way of 
general tariff reduction or even the en- 









tire removal of tariff barriers which 
perhaps alone would be sufficient to af- 
ford relief from the world’s distress, as 
lohg as other countries which confront 
ugiwith far greater economic and politi- 
caf power maintain a decided system of 
protective tariffs. 


“The duty-free importation of consid- 
erable quantities of frozen meat consti- 
tutes an alleviative measure for the con- 
sumers. In the case of grain, the tariff 
is of a transitory nature and is consid- 
erably lower than the tariffs of pre-War 
times.” 


Communists raised a tumult, called 
the Chancellor a “tax robber” amid wild 
cheers, boos, growls. Under threat of 
police intervention they cooled. Quiet 
was restored. 


Battle 


Heralding the sixth anniversary of the 
German Constitution passed by the Na- 
tional Assembly at Weimar, promul- 
gated Aug. 11, 1919, Monarchist and 
Republican organizations became em- 
broiled in bloody battle. 


A detachment of the Reichsbanner, 
Republican organization, swung proudly 
down one of Berlin’s streets. In the 
offing, advancing threateningly, was the 
Stahthelin, Monarchist men. The leader 
of the Republican Reichsbanner fired 
shots into the air with the object of 
dispersing the Monarchist Stahlhelm. 
Unable to stop the swarms of glaring 
Monarchists, he fired into the crowd. 
A Stahlhelmer fell dead. In a flash, 
both organizations were locked in pain- 
ful, noisy, bitter conflict. Bashed-in 
noses, black eyes, shredded ears, large 
blue bruises were the wounds inflicted. 
The police, arriving speedily on the 
scene, added a number of cracked skulls 
to the casualty list. Quiet was eventu- 
ally restored. The Republican Reichs- 
banner leader gave himself up to the 
police. 


Notes 


The United Wine Growers and 
Dealers of Germany sent President von 
Hindenburg (a moderate consumer) 
samples of all the different wines 
grown in Germany. It was said that 
the President’s wine cellar was so 
well stocked that he may, without 
once repeating, taste a different brand 
of wine each day for several weeks. 


According to despatches, ex-Emper- 
or Wilhelm II declared last week that 
every man is the instrument of God. 
Continuing, the 
said: 


once All-Highest 
“My whole life and work have 
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been directed by the will of God, and 
that is why now a holy calm pervades 
me. The so-called democracy of to- 


day means death to the nation. It is 
an inadequate form of government, 


and the people within their hearts, 


prefer the monarchy, or one-man rule. 


“T trust in the character and fidelity 
of the German people. They are wait- 
ing, and so am I.” 


At Leipzig a street is to be named 
after Walther Rathenau, famed Ger- 
man Jew, who as Foreign Minister 
was murdered by anti-Semite fanatics 
in 1922. Thus ordained the City 
Fathers. 


Birgermeister Baron of Schoeppen- 
stedt, dressed immaculately in eve- 
ning clothes, top hat, opened the city’s 
new natatorium. He: told his audi- 
ence that “schport”* would make fine 
citizens for the Fatherland and that 
swimming was the finest of all 
“schports.” Without more ado he 
plunged into the swimming pool, top 
hat and all. On all sides exploded 
salvos of admiring “hochs.” 


According to the Berlin Police, no 
fewer than 3,500 Americans visited 
the German metropolis during July. 


FRANCE 
In Syria 


The cost of maintaining a mandate 
was counted by the French in Syria 
when, for the fourth successive August, 
El Atrash Pasha, so-called Sultan of the 
Jebel Druzy area to the south of Da- 
mascus, bordering on the Arab State of 
Transjordania, attacked French native 
troops, inflicting upon them a severe de- 
feat. 


It appeared that El Atrash, a feared 
and fearless chieftain, recently asked 
General Sarrail, High Commissioner of 
the Syrian Mandate, to remove an ob 
noxious tax collector. Not only did 
General Sarrail not remove the offend- 
ing tax man, but he also declined to re- 
ceive the delegation which El Atrash 
sent to him. Thereupon the latter swore 
that he would return with his trusty 
warriors. 


It was charged in Paris that the Gen- 
forewarned, had not forearmed, 
consequence that when EI 


eral, 
with the 





*Like the French, the Germans use the 
“sport’’ but invariably pro- 


English word 
nounce it ‘‘schport.” 
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Atrash began to carry out his threat the 
French were driven from the Jebel 
Druzy—but not for long. With the aid 
of airplanes, troops regained possession 
of the district, driving El Atrash’s fol- 
lowers over the border into Transjor- 
dania, whence the British drove them 
back into Syria. 

The situation was alleged to be serious, 
however. The French losses were esti- 
mated at 200 killed, 600 wounded. Many 
airplanes, tanks, cannon, machine guns 
and munitions were captured and the 
rebels were being joined by other tribes 
whose object was the union of Syria, 
formerly sponsored (until the French in 
1920 kicked him out) by King Feisal of 
Iraq. On the other hand, the French 
had been compelled to divert reinforce- 
ments destined for Morocco back to 
Syria to await further developments. 


. . . 


The news of the insurrection was re- 
ceived with considerable alarm in Paris. 
The Catholic press, allegedly because 
General Sarrail is a Freemason and a 
Radical, bitterly attacked him for his 
administration of the Syrian mandate, 
charging that the defeat of French 
troops was solely due to his negligence 
and mismanagement. Sarrail’s friends 
were quick to point out that the Catho- 
lics were actuated in their bitterness by 
purely sectarian motives; for they had 
nothing but praise for Marshal Lyautey 
in Morocco, although, so said these 
critics, he was far from blameless in 
causing the Moroccan War. 


Maurice Paul Emmanuel Sarrail was 
born at Carcassonne 69 years ago, In 
1877 he was appointed from St. Cyr, 
French West Point, a sous-licutenant. 
In the Army his career was by no means 
brilliant. He was promoted by regular 
stages until 1914, when he was made a 
divisional general. 


His greatest success in the World 
War was in 1914 before Verdun. Or- 
dered to fall back, he refused. His 
refusal allowed Marshal Joffre to stage 
a counter-attack on the right flank of 
Sarrail’s command and the engagement 
ended in the saving of Verdun.. Had 
not Sarrail disobeyed orders, the course 
of the War might have been very dif- 
ferent. 

A row with Joffre some time after- 
wards led to his dismissal. He was re- 
appointed by the War Office to com- 
mand the French Army in Salonica, 
eventually becoming the Allied Com- 
mander-in-Chief. After a not very suc- 
cessful campaign, he was recalled at the 
end of 1917; and in the following April 
was placed in the reserve, having 
reached the age limit. There he stayed 
until 1924 when, in succession to Gen- 
eral Weygand, he was made French 
High Commissioner in Syria. 
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EI Riff 


A newspaper correspondent, writing 
from Wazzan behind the French lines, 
thus began his daily despatch on the Mo- 
rocean War (Time, May 11, et seq.): 
“One requires no map in order to follow 
operations in this important sector. One 
can install oneself comfortably—ex- 
cept for the flies, whose buzzing might 
be taken for Abd-el-Krim’s air service 
—on'a shady café terrace and drink 
cool beer while a friendly French officer 
explains the situation with a magnifi- 
cent panorama of mountains stretched 
out before one for orientation.” 


The war last week was slack. The 
two armies pecked at each other, but 
did no serious damage. 


Practically the whole valley of the 
Wergha is dominated by the surround- 
ing mountains, which lie considerably to 
the north of the Great Atlas range and 
which rarely reach 5,000 feet. The ter- 
ritory of the Riff, which is now consid- 
erably over-run, lies in the central hin- 
terland of the Spanish zone of Morocco 
at the extreme northwest of the Afri- 
can continent. 


Master of the terrain is Abd-el-Krim, 
whom his followers have proclaimed 
“Sultan.” He knows that he cannot 
beat the French, but he also knows that 
the French cannot beat him without 
risking far more than he, Abd-el-Krim, 
thinks they will. This attitude is ac- 
counted for by the comparative security 
which his steep mountains provide him. 
Troops cannot be moved across them 
except through winding passes which 
the Riffan tribesmen dominate. Arrtil- 
lery and bombs are almost useless; for 
they cannot remove mountains of rock. 
But against the attackers the tribesmen 
bring to bear all manner of weapons 
from cannon to big stones which they 
dynamite down on to the enemy. 


To the northwest and northeast of 
the Riff, Abd-el-Krim fights the Span- 
iards, whom he despises. He has de- 
feated them so often that he now loses 
no sleep on their account. To the south, 
principally along the Wergha Valley, 
which is in French Morocco, are the 
French. That is a different problem; 
for in French Morocco is the French 
Resident General, Marshal Louis Ly- 
autey. 

All Morocco (known also as the She- 
reefian Empire) is nominally under the 
technically autocratic sway of Sultan 
Mulai Yusef. In the Spanish zone, 
where the Riff is situate, Abd-el-Krim is 
the most potent figure. In the French 
zone—by far the greater part of Mo- 
rocco—the greatest man is not the 
Sultan, who is a mere shadow, but Mar- 
shal Lyautey. This soldier, who has 
won fame solely by his invaluable work 
in Morocco, is the embodiment of 














French power there. He is more. He 
actually governs Morocco for the Sultan, 
and as the Sultan is in theory an abso- 
lute monarch, Marshal Lyautey is par 
excellence a beneficent despot. His 
word is law. Yet, he always takes care 
to treat the Sultan’s subjects with great 


© inicriational 


Louis LyAuTEy 


Brave and wise 


tact. He has infinite patience, but, 
driven to act, he moves with merciless 
rapidity. The Arabs, who almost always 
admire a brave and wise man, admire 
Marshal Lyautey; for he never fails to 
punish the culpable, no matter how diffi- 
cult it may be, and he never fails to pay 
the utmost respect to native traditions 
and beliefs. In that he is both brave 
and wise. All this does Abd-el-Krim 
know. 

Consider the great man in the Riff: 
Abd-el-Krim, or Abdel-Krim, was born 
about the year 1883. Little is known 
of his early life, except that his 
father, also Abd-el-Krim, was a cadi 
(pronounced cah-dee), or law-giver, at 
Melilla. Abd-el-Krim Jr. followed his 
father, studied law, became a loyal sub- 
ject of the Sultan. 

In contrast to paunchy, swarthy, mas- 
sive Raisuli, who recently died while a 
prisoner in the Riff,* Abd-el-Krim is of 
medium height, a Berber—that is, a 
descendant of the Visigoths. Like Rai- 
suli, he is liberally bewhiskered, the 
color of his hair being several shades 
lighter. He is also an impressive man 
and looks what he is not: a man of high 
birth. But he has what a correspondent 
calls “an impressive refinement of man- 


*According to The Times (London) of May 
6, Raisuli died toward the end of April. For 
some time before he had been afflicted with 
dropsy (Time, Feb. 16) 








ner.” He speaks his native Berber dia- 
lect, Arabic, fluent Spanish and a little 
French. Men, sometimes his enemies, 
call him able. 

During the War, he was under sus- 
picion for favoring the Germans, and 
under that cloud he remains today. A 
break in his career occurred when the 
Spanish arrested him, probably in 1917, 
for seditious conspiracy against Spain. 
He was thrown into prison; but later 
escaped, seriously injuring his left leg 
in so doing. Straightway he went to 
the Riff, a mountainous territory to the 
east end of the Spanish zone in Morocco. 
To his own tribe, the Beni Warriageli, 
he told stories of Spanish misrule, dwell- 
ing upon the Spaniards’ cruelty and in- 
capacity. He pictured them as exploit- 
ers of the country and called upon his 
own tribe to free the Riff from their ac- 
cursed sway. To a man the Beni War- 
riagelis joined him. ' Thus began the re- 
sistance of the Riffians to the Spanish 
which resulted two years later (1921) in 
the catastrophe of Melilla, the battle 
which freed all the Riff and inflicted a 
colossal defeat on the Spanish forces, a 
defeat from which the Spanish have 
never recovered. 

In carrying out his campaign, Abd- 
el-Krim has not been alone. His 
brother, Muhammad, a qualified en- 
gineer, is his able lieutenant. His cab- 
inet, or Council of. Wazirs, contains his 
brother-in-law, Sidi Muhammad bal 
Hadj Hitmi, as a sort of Premier. The 
War Minister is Hamid Boudra, whose 
very shadow is venerated throughout the 
Riff. Muhammad Azarkhan is the 
astute Foreign Minister extremely able 
and well educated. Abd-el-Salam_ el- 
Khtabi and Liazid bal Hadj are respec- 
tively Ministers of Finance and Interior. 
All of these men are brilliant in no or- 
dinary sense of the word, as witness the 
efficiency of their administration, which 
shows itself in the able way the war 
against first Spain, then against Spain 
and France, has been conducted. 

About the time of his triumph’ at 
Melilla, Abd-el-Krim posed as the Pres- 
ident of the Riff Republic; but things 
have changed since those days. He car- 
ried the war against the Spanish outside 
of the Riff, and, desiring a better fron- 
tier for his State, as he calls it, he 
warred against the French. It has been 
said that he attacked the French to force 
a resettlement of Morocco; this is prob- 
ably true; but it made necessary a 
larger army. The question of soldiers 
was something Abd-el-Krim never had 
to worry about. The fame of his vic- 
tories spread far and wide with consid- 
erable exaggeration. Gradually the va- 
rious tribes began to look unon him as 
the soldier of Islam who was taking up 
the sword against the infidel Spanish 
and French. Abd-el-Krim was fighting, 
however, primarily for the independence 
of the Riff territory, but, willy-nilly, he 
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was forced to fight for Islam. Perhaps, 
the role was not altogether displeasing ; 
for at length he was proclaimed Sultan, 
his brother was made heir with the title 
of Prince and the republic of the Riff 
has given way to the sultanate of the 
Riff. No doubt, too, that Abd-el-Krim 
calls with the rest of the Faithful to 
Allah for guidance and victory against 
the enemy. 

Abd-el-Krim is of course not eligible 
for a royal title, that honor being con- 
fined according to Muhammadan law to 
direct descendants of the Prophet. It 
seems unlikely that he desires in any 
way to undermine the spiritual authority 
of Mulai Yusef who sits in the shade 
of the Shereefian Umbrella at Rabat or 
at his other capitals. But he undoubt- 
edly does resent any interference with 
the internal affairs of the Riff country 
and, provided that is assured to him 
with adequate boundaries as a guarantee, 
he may well become as good a Shereef 
as the Empire can boast. 


Notes 

Fearing that a tunnel under the 
Channel between France and England 
would never be built, Engineer Jules 
Jaeger thought of another 
scheme to end Britain's “splendid iso- 
lation,” and this he sent to the Calais 
authorities. His plan calls for the 
building of two double-deck piers, 
each 26% miles long, from France to 
England. Between the two piers is to 
be a canal 300 metres wide to enable 
fast ships to cross in water. 
The cost of the project was estimated 
$350,000,000. * 


Satisse 


smooth 


at about 
Down the Champs Elysées, to ihe 
profound astonishment of Parisiens, 
came M. le capitaine et Mme. Delin 
gette, in a chugging six-wheel auto 
mobile, “bespattered with sand from 
the Sahara Desert, clay from the Ni- 
ger, black earth from the Congo and 
yellow mud and sand from the South 
African veldt.” 

The French couple, accompanied by 
Mechanic Bonnaure, had arrived in 
from Cape Town, Union of 
South Africa, where they terminated 
an automobile tour from Algeria 
through the heart of Africa. 


Paris 


On the St. Etienne beach, near Harde- 
lot, a 
the seca deposited on the 
bodies of 13 little That was 
in the afternoon. Earlier in the day, 
more than a score of little boys had 
been sucked out to sea by a 
undercurrent in fuil view of 17 of their 
playmates and 4 priests. Priests and 
others plunged into the waves, rescued 
12 bovs;: 
Then the sea began to return it: 
victims, 


hort distance south of Boulogne, 
sands the 


boys. 


strong 


only 8 recovered consciousness. 
little 














ITALY 


Bravery 


Sunning themselves on a pier at Cat- 
tolica, bathing resort near Ravenna on 
the Adriatic, were Signora Benito Mus- 


© Keystone 
Eppa AND Her FRrienps 


Without hesitation she dived 


olin and her 15-year ld daughter, 


dda. 


running. The wind 
was flying. Cut 


scimitar came cries 


A heavy sea was 
was whistling. 
ting thi 
for help. 
wards, saw a 


pray 
air like a 
Up jumped Edda, peered sea 
bobbing head. Without 
hesitation she dived into the roaring 
brine. With long, strong 
propelled herself to the bobbing head, 
which she discovered to belong to a 
woman. As the drowner was about to 
sink, Signorina Mussolini grabbed her, 
managed to keep her afloat until an 
armada of rowboated rescuers arrived. 


strokes, she 


On shore a vast cheering crowd had 
assembled to do Edda but she, 
inheriting none of father’s self-posses 
sion, took to her heels, fled home. 


honor, 


In Rome, Premier Mussolini heard of 
his daughter’s bravery, exclaimed affec 
tionately “La mia carina” (my little dar- 
ling) and jumped into his racing car 
which he himself piloted to Cattolica 


Orlando Out 


Alleging that Italy is a 
liberty no exists, 


land where 


longer ex-Premier 











Orlando last week resigned his seat in 
the Camera dei Deputati. 

His action followed the mobbing he 
received the week before at Palermo, 
his home town in Sicily, at the rough 
hands of the local Fascisti (Time, Aug. 
10). In his letter to the President of 
the Chamber, Signor Orlando charged 
that his party (Liberal) had been un- 
fairly defeated in the municipal elec- 
tions,* declared that there was now no 
longer a place for a man of his record 
and political beliefs. 

The Fascist press was silent except 
for one which under the headline, OR- 
LANDO CONFIRMS AND CON- 
FESSES LIBERAL DEFEAT IN 
PALERMO, confined itself to printing 
without comment the ex-Premier’s let- 
ter of resignation. 

The Opposition was bolder—too bold 
for Italy. The Tribuna declared that 
the resignation was caused by the “foul 
campaign of misrepresentation carried 
out by the Fascisti in the days preced- 
ing the election.” The Giornale d'Italia 
said that the resignation was a protest 
against the Fascist régime and showed 
the depths to which political methods in 
Italy had fallen. For thus airing their 
opinions the first editions of the day 
were suppressed by the censor. 

It was recalled, however, that Signor 
Orlando was elected to the present Par- 
liament on a Fascist ticket. When he 
deserted the Fascisti and went over to 
the Opposition (Tims, Dec. 1), he de- 
clared that he was not bound to resign, 
as he had been elected by the Liberal 
voters of Sicily who themselves had 
backed the Fascist ticket because he, 
Orlando, had backed it, and not because 
his constituents had any predilictions for 
Fascism. The municipal election dis- 
proved Signor Orlando’s contention and 
opponents averred that the only thing 
left for him to do was to resign. 


Il Tempo 


The city of Cerignola in southern 
Italy was much disturbed by a series of 
earthquakes, With terror in their hearts, 
20,000 people paraded the streets carry- 
ing a picture of Holy Mary of Riplata, 
Cerignola’s protectress, the while loudly 
imploring the saint to save the city from 
destruction, 


At Venice the canals were whipped 
by the wind into an demonstra 
tion. Many gondolas were swamped, 


angry 


* The election was held during the past 
week, and resulted in 9,671 votes for the 
Fascist Party and 5,866 for the Liberal bloc, 
headed by ex-Premier Orlando, 
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their occupants being saved by a series 
of dashing wet rescues. 


Along the Italian Riviera furious seas 
prevented bathers from bathing. The 
bathers, not bathing, turned to indoor 
sports. 


At Padua, Verona, Turin and Biella, 
torrents of rain descended, causing great 
damage. 


RUSSIA 


Revenge 


The village of Ivankovo in the 
Province of Kostroma was _ small, 
smaller than its sometimes crowded 
street would make it appear; for if 
the truth were known, the inhabitants, 
numbering perhaps 50, lived in but 14 
houses. 


3ut the village was not too small to 
hold a great and terrible hate. There 
lived one Grachev, a moujik (peasant), 
consumed with bitterness. He al- 
leged that, when the land had been 
distributed several years ago, his fel- 
low peasants had “played him a trick.” 
He, irate, was prompt to swear ven- 
geance. 


Last week his chance came. He 
had sold all his property and belong- 
ings. He had also sent his spouse to 
relatives for a vacation. Came a day 
when all the village was busy harvest- 
ing. Moujik Grachev felt in his trou- 
sers pocket, extracted a box of 
matches, toyed with it nervously, then 
flitted about the village setting fire 
to the houses. Back scampered the 
village population. Grachev welcomed 
them by firing a shotgun at them. 
Seventeen people dropped dead, many 
others groaned from their wounds, 
13 of the village’s 14 houses were 
burned to the ground. Grachev fled. 
To him revenge was very sweet. 


More Officers 


At Moscow, last week, 6,500 cadets 
received commissions in the Red Army. 
To celebrate this event the new War 
Lord Frunse, successor to deposed Leon 
Trotzky (Timr, May 18 et seq.) issued 
a special order to the Army and Navy: 


“Increasing our army today by new 
commanders who are ready to give up 
their lives without hesitation for the 
great tasks of freeing the laboring 
masses, we declare to the whole world 
that Soviet Russia is busily engaged in 
the stubborn peaceful task of reéstab- 
lishing the national economic situation.” 


AUSTRIA 


Political Funeral 


In complete silence, except for the 
tramp, tramp, tramp of about one hun- 
dred thousand feet and. the squeaking of 
an odd pair of shoes, a funeral proces- 
sion several miles long wended its way 
through Vienna. In the hearse was the 
21-year-old body of Josef. Mohapel, slain 
by a. gangster. 


Much political capital was made out 
of the death. Socialists were accused 
by their opponents of murdering the 
young lad during recent political riot. 
This was denied, but nothing could pre- 
vent the Pan-Germans and Catholic 
bourgeoisie from making the funeral 
into*a political demonstration against 
the Jews and Social Democracy. 


A feature of the giant procession, 
which fortunately led to no tntoward 
incidents, was the carrying of the colors 
of Impérial Germany. Not an Austrian 
flag was seen in the whole funeral pro- 
cession, which of coursé made of it a 
demonstration for the union of Austria 
with Germany. 


RUMANIA 


Gushing Fire 


Arrived in Vienna one Carl Tucker, 
Manhattan pianist. He told how one 
Bill Cannon, Standard Oil Co. driller, 
had ignited through friction the deep- 
est oil well at Moreni, Rumania. Cannon 
immediately ordered all the men to leave 
the- danger. zone. As he himself fled 
from the roaring flames, an angry Ru- 
manian crowd attacked. him for causing 
the fire, now rapidly spreading, Can- 
non’s revolver, however, cowed them. 


Thirty miles away, a group of Amer- 
icans saw the vast columns of fire and 
smoke ascending to the heavens. In 
fast automobiles they dashed to the 
scene. One Dunlap, superintendent of 
the area, realized that nothing could be 
done except to localize the conflagration. 
The usual method of putting out “a 
blazing oil gusher by steam’ pressure 
could not, bé: used, becausé the nearest 
boilers were several miles away. Event- 
ually, the authorities at Bucharest, the 
capital, were induced to send a battery 
of artillery to bombard the well, with 
the object of closing it up. Rumanian 
gunners bombarded it for half a day and 
all they succeeded in doing was to spread 
the fire. 


At this point, several Rumanians and 
Germans offered to sell for $3,500 to 
Superintendent Dunlap a sure scheme 
to extinguish the fire. Their proposal 


was looked into, rejected. The next 
scheme tried was digging a tunnel up 
to the wall with the idea of dynamiting 
it. The project was stopped by irate 
Rumani who demanded huge payments 
for permission to use their property as 
a right of way. 


The burning well is about a mile deep 
and has a pressure of about 50 atmo- 
spheres.* The damage may amount to 
$1,500,000. When Mr. Tucker left, the 
fire was visible for 45 miles. 


CHINA 


Diplomatic Feather 


In Washington, D. C., U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg received a dis- 
tinguished assemblage of diplomats — 
eight of them, each with a neat little 
document. They were: 


M. Emile Daeschner, French Ambassador. 


P M. Tsuneo Matsudaira, Japanese Ambassa- 
or. 


Signor Giacomo de Martino, Italian Am- 
bassador. 


Mr. Henry Chilton, C: M. G., Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Great Britain, 
for the British Empire. 


Mr. Sao-ke Alfred Sze, Chinese Minister. 
Viscount d’Alte, Portuguese Minister. 


M. Raoul Tilmont, Belgian Chargé d’Af- 
faires. 


Jonkheer Dr. H. van Asch van Wyck, 
Chargé d’Affaires of The Netherlands. 


They came to deposit each on behalf 
of his Government its ratification of the 
two nine-power treaties negotiated at 
the Washington Arms Conference re- 
garding conduct of foreign powers to 
China. The delay in consummating the 
treaties was due to the failure of France 
to ratify the treaties until a few weeks 
ago. 


On the “deposit” of the ratifications, 
both treaties became effective. One re- 
lates to Chinese customs; the other, to 
“The Principles and Policies to Be Fol- 
lowed in Matters Concerning China.” 
A step was made whereby, at confer- 
ences soon to be called, the Powers con- 
cerned will be able to hear and take 
heed of the voice of China. 


Immediately after vacating the diplo- 
matic room of the State Department, 
His Excellency Sao-ke Alfred Sze 
caused to be issued the following state- 
ment : 


“Force, intimidation and oppression, 
which have hitherto been the weapons 
of the strong against the weak, are to 
give place to reason, codperation and 
goodwill. Here America scores one of 


*A unit of pressure equal to the pressure 
exerted by a column of mercury 760 mm. 
(30 in.) in height, at sea level 0° Centigrade. 
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her greatest diplomatic triumphs: This 
is an adaptation of the Monroe Doctrine 
for the Orient. It is an American 
policy enunciated by Hay, formulated 
by Root and Hughes and promulgated 
by Kellogg. 


“When the Washington Conference 
adjourned nearly four years ago, it was 
thought that the agreements and recom- 


© Keystone 
MINISTER Szt 


Perhaps he told his two little boys 


mendations adopted at the Conference 
would be carried out within a reason- 
able time. But matters dragged on un 
duly till the Chinese people became ex 
ceedingly restive under the interminable 
delay. 

“In the meantime the course of events 
has presented for solution new problems 
which the Washington Conference did 
not contemplate. The Washington Con- 
ference has, however, laid down the 
principles to be followed in such cases. 
Upon a strict adherence to those prin- 
ciples will depend peace and order in 
the Far East.” 

If in China angry Chinese are still 
striking, if some of his compatriots are 
yelling “Down with the British” and 
“Kill all foreigners,” if some other 
Chinese left the British Legation at 
Peking last week because they feared 
for their lives at the hands of angry 
Chinese students, in Washington Mr. 
Sze showed not a trace of hostility on 
his ‘face. He was smiling in his custom- 
ary genial way, quite sure that China 
was to receive at last the attention for 
which these many years she has been 
clamoring. 

Perhaps, the same day of the deposit 
of ratifications, he returned home and 
told his little girl, Maimi, and his two 
little boys, Dedie and Szeming, all 
about what was, after all, a consider- 
able diplomatic feather in his cap. 

















LATIN AMERICA 


Mexican Quake 


In Mexico City, in the high noon of 
night, sharp, strong shocks shook the 
earth. Husbands and wives bounded 
out of bed, bounced their offspring out 
of bed, fled into the streets clad in night 
attire. In the middle of the streets the 
frightened dwellers sank to their knees, 
prayed for protection against the under- 
ground commotion. No damage was re 
ported. 


At Washington, D. C., the needle of 
the seismograph at Georgetown Univer- 
sity twitched nervously; later, it jazzed. 
An earthquake, 2,400 miles distant, was 
registered. 


Plebiscite 


Last week in the town of Arica, capi- 
tal of the Chilean Province of Arica, 
began the last act of the drama called 
the Tacna-Arica dispute—a dispute to 
which Peru and Chile are parties 


Precisely what occurred was the open 
ing session of the Tacna-Arica Plebisci- 
tary Commission, General John J. 
Pershing in the Chair; Sefor Agustin 
Edwards,* head of the Chilean delega- 
tion, in another chair; Sefior Freyre, 
head of Peru’s delegation, in a third 
chair. They had assembled to decide the 
terms under which a plebiscite, ordered 
by Arbitrator Calvin Coolidge (Time, 
Mar. 16), is to be held to decide thx 
future sovereignty of the Provinces of 
Tacna and Arica, wrested from Peru in 
the War of the Pacific, 1879 to 1883. 


General Pershing, punctilious Presi 
dent of the Commission, patted both 
Chile and Peru on the back in languag« 
that might have caused a professional 
diplomat’s cheeks to suffuse with fiery 
shame. Urbanities over, he came sol- 
dierly to the point: 


Precisely, our mission is to hold 
tion through which those entitled to 
their wishes at the polls shall have 
portunity to vote without interference 
ing to the dictates of their consciences. 


The Government of the United States has 
no ambition other than to aid in the attain 
ment of these aims. . . As delegates o1 
loftiest hope is to promote the interests of 
peace. . . It is in this spirit that we con- 
secrate ourselves to the task before us. 


It is the duty of the Plebiscitary Commis 
sion to function under the award and con- 
strue its meaning, but we may not alter, 
amend or revise it. 


The arbitrator [Mr. Coolidge] has said that 
the award makes ample provision for con 
sideration by the Plebiscitary Commission of 
il questiens involving the qualifications of 
voters and the prevention of fraud with a 
view to insuring every qualified elector the 
right to vote, and that the powers of the 


* Sefior Edwards was President of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations in 1923. 








Plebiscitary Commission as provided in the 
award are ample guarantee to every qualified 
voter of full assurance that his vote may be 
freely cast and will be fairly counted. . . . 


Distinguished Sefior Edwards of 
Chile replied impassionately : 


Today, sir, we embark on the final and de- 
cisive stage of a controversy that for 31 years 
interrupted the friendship of two _ peoples 
made neighbors and brothers by the hand of 
God, intended by Him to live not only in 
peace but in close and perfect union. 


The noble initiative of the President of the 
United States, the good judgment of. the 
peoples of Peru and Chile and the wisdom of 
their rulers made it possible to find in Presi- 
dent Harding first, and in President Coolidge 
afterward, an artisan who should repair the 
broken link by laying down rules for carry- 
ing out the only unfullfilled clause of the 
treaty which sealed peace after four years 
of war. He, having agreed to be our arbitrator, 
gave us those rules, and it was resolved that 
under his Excellency’s wise, masterly guid- 
ance we should form a commission to super- 
vise their execution. 

Your Excellency can rely on receiving from 
the Chilean member of the Plebiscitary Com- 
mission that unconditional codperation that 
you cannot but need in order to scrupulously 
fulfill and cause to be fulfilled each and every 
one of the decisions of the award. 

Let us hope it will be the last, for such 
an act implies the existence of differences 
unwarranted by geographical and_ racial 
circumstances on this continent. Chile... 
will do all in her power to help America ex- 
hibit this plebiscite to the world as a model 


and as a genuine expression of that self-de- 
termination of peoples which is the axle on 
which revolves the very political existence of 


the New World. 

Senor Freyre appeared to be some- 
what uncomfortable. Despite the de- 
lared good intentions of General Per- 


national 
Senor Epwarps oF CHILE 
He greased the axle of the New World 


shing and Sefior Edwards, he insisted, 
which seemed unnecessary, on a fair 
poll, “the establishment of an_ at- 
mosphere of security among all Peru- 
vian voters so that they will have a 
sense of utter confidence in exemption 
from all restraint.” 
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Inspired Wright* 


He Conducts the Largest 
Moral Kindergarten 


The Story. It seems there were 
two Irish people, Larry O'Shea and his 
sister. The sister was called Nora. 
She had mothered the shpalpeen from 
breechcloth to long pants, and when 
he got off on a fine big ranch in 
Arizona she kept writing him to say his 
prayers and be a good, happy boy. He 
wrote back that he was all that, and 
what a grand gentleman was the Mr. 
Morgan he worked for. 

Nora journeyed to Arizona and tound 
Mr. Morgan going in for drink and 
devilment. Larry was carrying on with 
gun-smugglers. Some black villains 
(including Injun Pete) were getting 
Mr. Morgan’s ranch away from him, 
simply because he had no good woman 
to be good and happy for. All the 
kindhearted cowboys cheered when 
Nora, with her dear smile and heart of 
gold, helped Mr. Morgan save his in- 
heritance and married him. Larry re- 
pented of his bad ways, just before he 
was shot. 

Specimen Descriptions. “Big Boy” 
Morgan (hero): “In years, he was 
somewhere between 25 and 30, but with 
a decidedly boyish look on his smooth, 
deeply tanned face. Standing well over 
six feet, his back was straight, his 
shoulders broad, and he bore himself 
with that air of strength and confidence 
best described by the good and familiar 
‘ready for either a fight or a frolic.’ It 
was not at all difficult to guess that he 
was a great favorite among his fellows.” 

Jake Zobetser (villain): “With his 
huge, rounded shoulders, fat neck and 
enormous head bent over the desk, and 
his thin legs that appeared inadequate 
to carry the bulk of his body, he looked 
not unlike some uncouth monster of a 
fairy tale.” 

The rollicking, nudging, back-slapping 
cowboys (Curly, Maricopa Bill, Stub, 
Pablo, Long Jo), are usually “like a 
band of happy children.” 

Specimen Great Moments. “He 
[‘Big Boy’] felt he had known her 
[Nora] always.” 

“God love you boys [cowboys], there 
was never a girl had such friends.” 

“He was within a few steps of the 
olla, hanging on the ramada post before 
the cabin door, when Pete called to him 
sharply.” 

“He had sternly told himself that as 
long as his future was unsettled he must 
not ask the woman he loved to share it.” 

Specimen Dialect and Moralizing. 
Wing Foo, cook: “Boss Big Bloy him 
no catch um happness, nobody catch um 
happness. Boss Big Bloy him catch um 


A Son or His Fatuer—Harold Bell 
Wright—Appleton ($2.00). 
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Missee Nola, evlybody catch um happ- 
ness—that mo bette.” 

Nora: “’Tis your own heart must 
tell you, Dolores, darling, if you'll but 


H. B. Wricut 


Pure, fine, brave 


listen as you should, how there’s no un- 
happiness can come to a woman like 
having the wrong father to her little 
ones.” 

Pablo (cowboy): “Si, it ees so—jus’ 
like all the time she teach to me how 
the love it ees everything.” 

Significance. Tens, hundreds of 
thousands of men and women will press 
this book to their bosoms with thanks- 
giving. Its morals, its figures of Vice 
and Virtue, could not be made clearer 
if they were printed in the block capitals 
and bright colors of a primer. The 
readers are practically certain to live 
purer, finer, braver lives afterwards, as 
are the millions, too unenlightened to 
buy the book, who will see it at the 
cinema. 

The Author. Harold Bell Wright, 
“inspired novelist,” was born at Rome, 
N. Y., 53 years ago. He spent two 
in the preparatory grades of 
Hiram College (Hiram, Ohio), then 
turned to landscape painting. He heard 
the call, entered the Christian Disciples 
Ministry, preached in Missouri and 
Kansas. He intended his first novel 
(That Printer of Udell’s) as a pulpit 
parable. Its enormous public reception 
induced him to continue his printed min- 
istry. By degrees he adopted the ad- 
dress of the laity and today instructs 
the largest moral kindergarten in the 
world. In Arizona, whither he repaired 
for is health (and nearly lost it en- 


years 
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tirely\\wrangling broncos), he itthabits 
a quiet\Spdpish-mis jw near 
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No Saint 


Tue Strottinc Sarnt—Rafael Saba- 
tini—Houghton, Mifflin ($2.00). What 
time cavalcades of condottieri, petty 
tyrants, papal “nephews” and _ papal 
bulls charged on horse-back, minced on 
mule-back over the dusty roads of It- 
aly, Agostino d’Anguissola was pre- 
natally vowed to sainthood by his ab- 
normally pious mother, in intercession 
for the sins of his fiery, hawk-faced 
Ghibelline father, Giovanni, lord of 
grim Mondolfo. Dr. Freud could have 
told the madonna what was bound to 
happen with never a glance at the pa- 
tient. Cast in his father’s lusty mold, 
tall young Agostino, after a ‘claustral 
childhood, took his first draft of life at 
a gulp—loved a fair leman, slew her 
husband. The dregs were bitter and he 
starved, parched, thrashed himself for 
a year in a mountain hermitage. When 
his vision came it was not of God but 
of the lily-maid Bianca. Thereafter he 
saw that his flesh was undeniable, spent 
the next few months winning to her 
through hedges of flickering swords, 
dark runnels of blood and devious, Sab- 
atiniquitous labyrinths contrived by dis- 
eased, sardonic, pomander-ball-sniffing 
inquisitors, 


Cocktails 


Tue Cocxtart Book—Issued for the 
St. Botolph Society—L. C. Page 
($1.25). “A sideboard manual for gen- 
tlemen”—revised since 1913—may not 
come amiss in sections of the country 
where sideboards cling obstinately to 
functions other than that of supporting 
dishes of wax fruit. Where the conse- 
quences of drink are courted, there 
should its amenities be cherished, that 
the iniquitous may come to their doom 
politely and with grace. No “bar- 
tender’s guide” is this compendium of 
long and short concoctions, therefore, but 
a dignified ‘recipe book for private 
use.” Lord Byron is invoked, not as 
libertine but as libator. “Let us have,” 
aid he, “wine, and women, mirth and 
laughter. Sermons and soda-water the 
day after.” 

The cocktail is described under some 
four-score guises, from Algonquin to 
Zelli’s Special, with exquisite distinction 
between citron juice and lime, Holland 
gin and Tom or Gordon’s. 

Also there is a charming account of 
how the lively little possets got their 
name on the betrothal day of Peggy, be- 
witching daughter of honest Squire Van 
Eyck of Yonkers, when Old Lightening, 
the squire’s fighting bird, shed a tail 
plume into the concoction Peggy was 
offering to young Master Appleton, 
mate of the clipper-ship Ranger. 
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The New Pictures 

The Home Maker was another 
commendable attempt that dealt not 
wisely but too well with realism. Its 
detailed drawing of the petty annoy- 
ances of business and domestic life be- 
come crowded and a trifle dull. The 
story that these details overwhelmed 
was one of a business man who hated 
business and his wife who hated or- 
dering a household. Therefore they 
changed places and achieved serene suc- 
cess. Alice Joyce is the lady. 


Wild Horse Mesa. One more rear- 
ing range of Western hills has been 
photographed for melodrama’s sake. In 
the foreground is Jack Holt with Billie 
Dove, Noah Beery and several thousand 
wild horses. How Holt saved the horses’ 
lives, abetted the extermination of Mr. 
Beery and won the lady consume eight 
reels. Sin and sunshine are contained 
about in the usual proportions for nor- 
mal Western entertainment. 








ART 


Ubiquitous 


Ubiquitous Gutzon Borglum, cleaver 
of rocks, carver of mountains, talked to 
a reporter in Kansas City. He declared 
that the rancor of the Stone Mountain 
Controversy (Time, Mar. 2 et seq.) 
boiled no more within him, that he was 
now about to throw all’ his energies, his 
visions, his genius into a great project 
in—“North Carolina?” queried the re- 
porter. “No, South Dakota,” replied 
Borglum. With the sculptor was his 
son, Lincoln Borglum. “Tell the man 
about Bryan, Daddy,” suggested Lin- 
coln. Hill-Hammerer Borglum then 
spoke of Wilfiam Jennings Bryan, re- 
lated how, before he resigned as Sec- 
retary of State, the Great Commoner 
requested him to make a mask of his 
face, a cast of his hands. 

“He expressed a wish,” said Mr. 
Borglum, “that some day effigies be 
made of the casts for the common tomb 
in which he will lie with his wife, that 
he might be commemorated as were the 
old monarchs of Europe.” 





Courage 


None but the brave deserves the tribute 
of Art. In Davenport, England, was 
unveiled a granite pylon, upon it, vital- 
ized in bronze, Courage, supported by 
Patriotism, scorning Fear, Despair and 
Death. Below was an inscription dedi- 
cating this art a memorial to Explorer 
Scott and his companions who perished 
after reaching the South Pole. 
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New Plays 

Spring Fever. The first production 
in many weeks that has not been defi- 
nitely distressing moved in last week to 
tell a tale of golf and tender passions. 
I: is true that the latter toughened up a 
trifle in the final act when Mr. A. H. 
Woods pulled one of his laciest beds out 
of storage and gave the public what he 
found it wanted long ago. The scene 
was often in bad taste and quite irrele- 
vant to the rest. Like the rest, how- 
ever, it loosed a light supply of laughter. 

The hero of this exhibition is a ship- 
ping clerk who mixes up his adverbs 
and can get 300 yards from the tee. In 
return for curing his round employer’s 
slice, he gains a guest card to the lat- 
ter’s country club. He drops a spoon 
shot on a lady's backbone and, while 
apologizing, falls in love. Advertised by 
his host as the heir to $80,000,000, he 
wins the lady. Her indignation is ex- 
tensive when, in a hotel room, he reports 
his penury, a condition which renders 
her in his eyes and in her nightgown 
none the less beautiful. 

James Rennie (clerk), Joseph Kil- 
gour (employer) and Marion Coakley 
play the trio of niblick addicts. None 
of them swings very well, but they are 
all attractive, particularly Miss Coakley, 
and all amusing, particularly Mr, Kil- 
gour. 


The Little Poor Man. One of the 
many schools of the Theatre tried a 
new twist with this one. They hired a 
few professional actors and filled the 
other parts with pupils, thus giving the 
latter the privilege of appearing, as ad- 
vertised, in a Broadway production. For 
this purpose they chose a poetical prize 
play on the life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
A goodly portion of the audience the 
opening night were parents of those 
concerned. It is likely that succeeding 
audiences, if any. will be similarly com- 
posed, 


June Days. Chicago seemed to ap- 
prove this musical comedy for many 
weeks. Possibly it was different out 
there. 

Except for Elizabeth Hines and an 
acrobatic group of chorus girls, the piece 
is a dire error. It has been adapted 
from Alice Duer Miller’s The Charm 
School with sedulous aridity of wit. 
There have been dozens of musical com- 
edies with weak books and _ strong 
ankles but few with the contrasts so 
sharp. If you can stand stretches of 
ramblings unrelieved to watch Miss 
Hines and the chorus, now and’ then, 
you may like it. 

Possibly things might have been bet- 











ter lacking Roy Royston. He plays the 
young man who inherits a young ladies’ 
boarding school and attempts to operate 
it on individual lines. Mr. Royston 
seems terribly sure that he is funny. 
That is where he is wrong, 


The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 
portant: 


Drama 


Wuat Price Giory?—Final month 
of the War play which seems by its 
truth and ribald humor to have ended 
War plays for the present. 


Wuite Carco—A somewhat artificial 
but theatrically effective portrait of an 
Englishman gone morally bankrupt in 
Africa. 

DestrE UNbdER THE ELMs—Eugene 
O’Neill’s cutting testimony of the ef- 
fects of loneliness and stinginess on a 
New England farm. 


THEY Knew Wuat TuHey WantTepD 
—Wherein a cheap waitress marries a 
rich Italian farmer and finds his farm 
hand more attractive. 


Comedy 


Is Zat So?—A breezy fable of 
pugilism and aristocracy rubbing shoul- 
ders on Fifth Avenue. 

THe Fatt Guy—The sad story of 
the unhappy little chap who could not 
hold his job and almost went to jail 
for it. 


Tue Poor Nut—A cheerful college 
tale of the midnight oil burner who sud 
denly flared up as the champion of the 
quarter mile. 


Musical 


Knees and notes, laughs and lingerie: 
Ziegfeld Follies, The Student Prince; 
Lady, Be Good; Rose-Marie, Artists 
and Models, Garrick Gaieties, George 
White’s Scandals. 
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MUSIC 


Broken Ground 


Otto H. Kahn, famed financier, patron 
of music, disembarked from his yacht, 
The Dolphin, at Stony Point, a notch 
in the blade of the Hudson River, 35 
miles from Manhattan. Attired in a 
light overcoat, a grey hat caressed with 
pearl at the brim, he trudged up a hill 
to a meadow. 

A spade was given him. He set his 
foot upon its heel, drove it deep into the 
sod. A short time later, a chorus of 35 
singers burst into song nearby. 

Thus the ground was broken for the 
Lillian Nordica Memorial Dormitory, to 
be erected by the American Institute of 
Operatic Arts, as a hospice and training 
school for young operatic stage design- 
ers, singers, dancers—for all neophytes, 
in short, whose aspiration is at once 
artistic and operatic. “The initial im- 
pulse was not mine,” said Mr. Kahn, 
“but I am glad to help along.” 

In the little gathering that witnessed 
the ceremony was a group of business 
men who announced they had purchased 
10,000 acres surrounding the site of the 
institute for development into a $20,000,- 
000 suburban residence project, from 
which half the profits, estimated at 
$10,000,000, would be presented to the 
Institute. 








EDUCATION 





At Wisconsin 

When the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor last month censured the 
University of Wisconsin for accepting 
$12,500 from the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Institution, to 
'be used for medical research, few people 
‘took the matter seriously. No one ex- 
pects Labor organizations to see good 
in anything connected with the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., least of all money-gifts 
bearing the Rockefeller name. 

Wherefore surprise was general when 
the Regents of the University of Wis- 
consin met last week, voted 9 to 6 that 
“no gifts, donations or subsidies shall 
in the future be accepted by or on the 
behalf of the University of Wisconsin 
from any incorporated educational en- 
dowments or organizations of like char- 
acter.’ Though Regent Daniel H. 
Grady, framer of the resolution, pointed 
out that his colleagues “had no moral 
right to accept money from the Rocke- 
feller Institution in view of the spend- 
ing by the Standard Oil Co. of $2,770 
for lobbying in the last session of the 
[state] legislature,” he did not persuade 
his colleagues to make the resolution 
retroactive to the medical research 
money, $5,000 of which had been spent 
or allocated, nor to $218,000 in the past 


TIME 


accepted from the Carnegie Fund for 
teachers’ pensions. 

Zona Gale, authoress-trustee (in ef- 
fect): “A question of fundamental de- 
mocracy is involved. The University 
should not accept such gifts no matter 
how far backwards it may go.” 


President Edward A. Birge (in ef- 


Zona GALE 


“The University should not accept such 
gifts” 


ect): “This will shut the university off 


from higher education.* It is not fair 


to my successor, President-elect Glenn 
Frank, for it commits him to a policy 
about which he knows nothing.” 


John S. Thompson, Wisconsin alumni 
secretary (quoting an earlier resolution 
of . Wisconsin regents): ‘“ ‘Whatever 
may ‘be the limitations which trammel 
inquiry elsewhere, we believe that the 
great state university of Wisconsin 
should ever encourage that fearless sift- 
ing and winnowing by which alone 
truth may be found.’” 


Impressions 


William Webster Ellsworth, of New 
Hartford, Conn., onetime (1913-16) 
President of the Century Publishing.Co., 
is no close rélative of Pole-flying. Lin- 
coln Ellsworth (Time, June 1 -et seq., 
ScrENcE). He does his exploring. in 
U. S. schools. For 30 years he has 
been mounting school and_ university 
rostrums lecturing on topics “from 
[Playwright] Moliére to [Poet] Edna 


* Typical research accomplished with the 
aid of Rockefeller Funds: Prof. A. A. Michel- 
son’s (University of Chicago) experiment with 
light rays in a pipe-rectangle to check the 
Einstein_ relativity theory (Time, Aug. 11, 
1924); Professor Niels Bohr’s (University of 
Copenhagen) atomic investigations in the 
infra-red region of the spectrum (Time, Feb. 
4, 1924), for which he last week reoeiyed the 
Barnard Gold Medal from Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
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St. Vincent Millay.” He has addressed 
“such widely separated institutions as 
Miss McGehee’s in New Orleans and 


Miss Porter’s in Farmington, Conn., to 
the number of 200.” 


Last week he gave to the press some 
impressions : 

“In the East there are still many who 
go to college because of athletics or 
social life or because it is ‘the thing to 
do.’ That does not obtain so much in 
the West. For instance, in one small 
Ohio college at which I lectured, 90% 
of the boy students were working their 
way through school. 


“And last winter I visited what might 
be called a ‘fresh water’ college far up 
in Minnesota—St. Olaf, at Northfield. 
It has 990 students and 95% of them 
were born of Norwegian or Swedish 
parents. Their interest in literature was 
extraordinary. The whole college 
turned out to hear me talk of Shake- 
speare and when I discussed the new 
poets 150 cut their classes and joined 
the English class to hear. Would they 
have done that at Harvard or Yale? 
Hardly. 

“Tbsen, of course, is Northfield’s 
patron literary saint. The man in the 
drug store or the girl who serves you 
dinner can tell you about him. Indeed, 
some friends of mine who live there en- 
tertained one night at dinner and, of 
course, discussed Ibsen. The Wild Duck 
formed a part of the discussion and one 
of the guests in particular expeuaded 
his idea of its meaning. 


“The next morning the Norwegian 
maid who had served the dinner in- 
formed the lady of the house that the 
guest was entirely in error. ‘I was a 
maid in the Ibsen household when The 
Wild Duck was written, and I know all 
about it.’ And she proceeded to tell the 
story.” 


SCIENCE 


At Etah 


For the Eskimos of Etah, Greenland, 
the gods still tread the earth. They had 
seen white men before but never any 
such as those who last week enabled 
them to talk to one another at a dis- 
tance by means of curious, bell-ringing 
contraptions connected by wires; who 
showed them sileut, black-and-white 
scenes of people walking, gesticulating, 
moving their mouths as in speech, upon 
a white sheet spread in a dark place; 
who demonstrated a still stranger spark- 
spitting apparatus they called a “radio,” 
by which the white men said they talked 
with their kind far south in the U. S.; 
who capped all by fitting together on 
the beach monstrous yellow-backed me- 
chanical birds with red-white-and-blue 
tails, pushing them out on the water, 
poking them until they roared and soar- 
ing away in them high over the coastal 
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President Coolidge 
meeting newspaper 
men on the lawn at 
the summer “White 
House” at Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts. 
Dale Van Every, 
United Press staff 
correspondent, in 
center of the group. 


President Coolidge and 
W. J. Losh, manager United 
Press bureau in Washington. 












“A White House 
spokesman said.: 


A sudden crisis occurs in foreign affairs—a grave ques- 
tion of fiscal policy is before the Treasury Department 
—party leaders are at loggerheads—industry demands 
tariff readjustments—a great strike is threatened— 


Reporters are busy—typewriters rattle—the telegraph 
chatters—and you read in your newspapers— 


“A WHITE HOUSE SPOKESMAN SAID” 


Dick Jervis, veteran Secret Service chief of the White House staff 
nods; Pat McKenna, who knows every newspaper man who has 
any connection with the White House, throws open the door, and 
fifty or more newspaper men file into the President’s office. 


It’s the opening of one of the regular bi-weekly Presidential press 
conferences. ‘Twice each week the President, in Washington or 
at the summer “White House” at Swampscott, meets the reporters. 
In no other nation of the world is there a similar simple and 
democratic contact between the dominant executive and the 
nation’s press. These meetings offer the President his best oppor- 
turiity to speak to the People and the People, through the Press, 
a chance to talk directly to the President. They are, in fact, 
America’s informal substitute for the formal “question period” 
of the British House of Commons. 


Questions that have been previously submitted in writing are 
quickly answered. Disputed points are cleared up. Out of the 
exchange the reporters secure definite information as to the 
opinion and policy of the head of the nation on matters of great 
moment, 


The President is never directly quoted. Thus that day you will 
read: 


“A White House Spokesman Said” 


The President is the biggest “story” in America. Whatever the 
President does is News. Wherever the President goes, a United 
Press reporter goes with him. United Press leased wires and 
cables are ready to flash the news of his activities to New York 
and San Francisco, Buenos Aires and Sydney—to over 1200 clients 
around the world. 


Be careful to note the 


credit-line on the dispatches 
in your newspaper. 


By United Press 


is a certificate of news re- 


liability. 


There is a United 


Press newspaper in almost 
every important city in the 


world. 





















glaeiers and dizzy ledges where only 
little auks can live. 


Commander Richard E. Byrd of the 
naval aviation unit accompanying Ex- 
plorer Donald B. MacMillan (Time, 
June 22 et seq.) reported his trial 
flights entirely satisfactory. The party 
only waited for heavy fogs to lift be- 
fore taking off for Axel Heiburg Land, 
where the first advance air base was to 
be made. 


@ On attrial flight, MacMillan and 
3yrd crossed Smith Sound to Sabine 
Point on Ellesmere Island, where Lieut. 
A. W. Greeley wintered in 1884, losing 
18 soldiers by starvation. Soaring 90 
miles farther westward, the planes came 
to the head of Froler Bay, turned and 
were back in camp in an hour, having 
covered in two hours a route of 200 
miles which would have taken dogs and 
sledges a fortnight. 


@ = While mechanics and aviators tuned 
the planes, the expedition’s radio opera- 
tor continued exchanging messages with 
the U. S. on his short-wave set (16 to 
40 metres). In Illinois, newspaper re- 
porters had the question flashed: 


reserved seats for use 


“Have you 

when Washington wins the World’s 
Series?” Immediately came the an- 
swer: 


“Afraid not be back in time to help 
Washington root for Griffith [Clark 
Griffith, President of the Washington 
American League Baseball Club].” 

(Signed) “[Lieut.-Commander E. F.] 


MACDONALD” 


@ Sailors from the ships Bowdoin and 
Peary occupied a few of their many 
consecutive hours of daylight with a 
hunting trip, were attacked by “an in- 
furiated herd of at least 100 walrus,” 
escaped without injury. 


Chemists 


Last week, at Los Angeles, the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society held its 70th 
annual convention. 


Matter. Two years ago, Dr. Willis 
R. Whitney, head researcher for the 
General Electric Co., addressed the So- 
ciety on The Vacuum—There’s Some- 
thing in It. Last week his title was 
Matter—Is there Anything in It? Very 
little, was the answer. Though a drop 
of water contains some three billion 
trillion (21 ciphers) hydrogen atoms, 
there is little that is really “solid” 
present. If each atom became as large 
as a raindrop, “they would cover the 
earth with a foot of water.” Yet, “if 
we made one of these hydrogen atoms, 
which we used to think of as hard and 
indivisible, so large that it became a 
yard in diameter, nothing would yet be 
appreciable, because its electron would 
still be only a pinhead in size and its 
nucleus 2,000 times smaller. So while 
you might distinguish the orbit, its 
planet [electron] and sun _ [nucleus] 
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would still be nearly invisible. In other 
words, practically all of the hydrogen 
atom is apparently space ... as empty 
as the sky, almost as empty as a per- 
fect vacuum... . / Atoms begin to look 
like solar and planetary systems with 
different groups of positive and negative 
charges at their centres.” 


Rashness. Dr. Whitney based much 
of his address upon recent findings of 
Drs. J. J. Thompson and R. A. Milli- 





© International 
AtrrepD P. SLOAN Jr. 
He gave the lie direct 


kan. The latter, director of the labora- 
tory of the California Institute of Tech- 


nology at Pasadena, also spoke: “We 
must learn to get away from over- 
assertiveness and dogmatism, whether 
scientific or theological.” 

War Gases. The Society went 


“strongly” on record against ratification 
of the Geneva protocol forbidding the 
use of poison gases in warfare... Rea- 
“National safety and on. the 
grounds of humanity.”* 


Goiter. Sca-weed in the diet would 
prevent goiter, in some degree cure it. 
Half the young girls between the Atlan- 
tic Coast and the Rocky Mountains suf- 
fer from incipient goiter. Girls on the 
Pacific Coast are remarkably free from 
it. So said Dr. J. W. Turrentine, U.S. 
Department-of Agriculture. 


“Synthol.” The Du Pont interests 
would manufacture, the Standard ~ Oil 
Co. of N. J. distribute, a new synthetic 
motor fuel to be called “synthol,’ made 
from coal, petroleum or lignite. To 
burn synthol, a new automobile motor 
had been devised, the most powerful of 
its size, very light, needing no gear 
shift, emitting no poisonous fumes, hav- 
ing no carbon troubles, getting 50 miles 
per fuel gallon, more like a steam en- 
gine than an internal combustion engine. 
The General Motors Corporation would 


sons: 


*Doubtless the chemists had in mind gases 
that would anaesthetize troops, save them 
from destruction by bullets or explosives. 








manufacture this motor, install it in all 
its cars (Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, 
Oakland, Oldsmobile). So said Dr. 
T. A. Boyd, General Motors Research 
Department. 

Denial. Dr. Boyd’s “synthol” report 
was given the lie direct. Upon read- 
ing Dr. Boyd’s statements in the news- 
papers, Alfred P. Sloan Jr., President 
of the General Motors Corporation, 
said: “Ridiculous on their face, for 
General Motors has recently announced 
a new series of cars, which should be 
sufficient answer.” Said Walter C. 
Teagle, oil President: “Insofar as it 
refers to the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, there is no basis in fact for the 
despatch.” 

“Twelve-O-Eighteen-Fifty.” Never- 
theless, there came to light further 
facts. Last spring, when Germany be- 
gan to flood the U. S. with synthetic 
alcohol (methanol) at prices far below 
anything U. S. competitors could meet, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce set 
about preparing a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject and assigned its Chemist Penning 
to rummage among the 4,500 German 
patents taken over in 1917 for $250,000 
($55 apiece) by the Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc. Last week it became known 
that Penning had found among’ the 
4,500 an interrelated group of 13 pa- 
tents, the key one of which, Patent No. 
1,201,850, Producing Compounds of 
Carbon and Nitrogen, he deciphered as 
what he was hunting for. In the gen- 
eralizations permitted by U. S. patent 
laws, “Twelve-O-Eighteen-Fifty,” as 
the document has come to be called, out- 
lined a synthetic process for alcohol. 

At once experiments were begun. 
Nine U. S. manufacturers, including the 
Du Pont interests, speedily obtained li- 
censes from the Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., to use “Twelve-O-Eighteen-Fifty.” 
The Du Ponts rushed work on a plant 
at Clinchfield, W. Va., for research 
toward other revolutionary discoveries 
besides “synthol” thought to be latent in 
the new formulae. 


Atlantis? 


Last month, the French army trans- 
port Lotret was crossing the Bay of 
Biscay. It was vile weather, but poof! 
thought the officers, what of that? They 
were 160 kilometres off shore and their 
hydrographic charts showed 4,000 to 
5,000 metres of water under keel. 

Came an alarmed cry from the crow’s- 
nest: “Breakers, breakers ahead!” 

And there were. Not far off, the 
heavy swells, uprearing to heaven, top- 
pled forward in streaming white tumult 
and stretched away into a flat boil, as 
smaller waves will over a jutting reef 
or sand bar. 

The French officers, astounded, took 
soundings along the line of breakers for 
50 nautical miles. Docking at Roche- 
fort, they reported that the depth of 
that central stretch of the Bay of Bis- 
cay no longer averaged several thou- 
sands of metres, but between 34 and 70 


metres. 
At once word sped through the press: 
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THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
DISCOVERER OF LOST MASTERPIECES 


VEASUYES ot his private library NOW yours 


ARE discoveries in literature are now offered 

to you, scores of them. Writings of genius, 

neglected in their own age. Fascinating narra- 

tives, poetry and prose, stamped with immortality 

yet covered with dust or censored by prudery 

until Thomas Bird Mosher, the discoverer of lost 
masterpieces, resurrected them. 


What Marco Polo did in bringing the glories 
of China to Europeans, this explorer Mosher did 
in unearthing for us of today the neglected writ- 
ings of all ages. Prowling through private libra- 
ries and ancient book shops Mosher found a 
wealth of forgotten literature. It astounds all 
with its beauty. Before this 





sparkling array ordinary read- 
ing seems dull as schoolboy 


guished circle Mosher was known as the King of 
collectors and publishers. Outside, of his own 
choice, he remained practically unknown. 


This library yours 


MosHer died a few years ago, his vast work 
fully accomplished. The Bibelot is now being 
re-published in twenty volumes which duplicate 
the original issues in beauty of binding and print- 
ing. A twenty-first volume containing a com- 
plete cross reference subject index and “An Out- 
line of Distinguished Reading” has been added. 
No similar library has ever been gathered before. 
None contains so exclusively, only 
the really worth-while writings of 
all ages. The reading of The Bibelot 
entertains and distinguishes like 


text books. 


Sailor turned publisher 


Ar 13 years of age Mosher 
was sent to sea for five years in 
his father’s clipper with only a 
score of books for his mind’s 
companionship. From that ex- 
perience came Mosher’s love 
of adventure and love of read- 
ing, making him the unrivaled 
explorer and collector in the 
field of literature. 

In his private library in Port- 
land, Maine, Mosher amassed 
these treasures of all ages. 
Then he founded the Mosher 
Press and began issuing his 
“discoveries” to a small list of 
friends. 


Reading that stays 
by you 


MHE Bibelot is arranged in this 

memory-gripping way: around 
each selection is grouped comment 
by other authors with a foreword 
by Mosher explaining their writings 
and giving intimate history. As a 
supplement, is given “An Outline of 
Distinguished Reading” — a plan, 
psychologically tested and proven, 
which insures the retention ‘of all 
this great literature. 

Thus over 300 immortals of litera- 
ture are covered, an infinite variety 
of writings; Omar Khayam, Sappho, 
Balzac, Casanova, William Morris, 
Ariosto, DeMedici, Villon, Plato, 
Wilde, etc. 

Suppressed writings of . Kipling, 
the once lost Mother Goose, con- 
tinuations of D. H. Holmes, the 
exequies of Henry King, the wood- 
cuts of William Blake on Thorn- 
ton’s Virgil, such curiosities are also 
included, 











He called this little magazine of his 
private library, The Bibelot. Every month 
for twenty years, it went forth, an exam- 
ple of the finest printing, a collection of 
what Mosher judged, and his famous 
friends agreed was the most distinguished 


and helpful literature of all time. 


The circle of a few hundred grew to as 


many thousands. 


Within this distin- 


travel which goes beyond the capi- 
tals of the world and down into the 
quaint villages, the forbidden cities 
and colorful seaports where life is 
always new. 


Send at once 
Tirep of the ordinary reading? 
Then, by all means, make sure of 
knowing about Mosher’s Bibelot. 
Be sure to send for the booklet, 
“Distinguished Reading.” It is en- 
tirely Free—no postage necessary, 

no obligation of any kind. 
The publication of The Bibelot 
will be limited. So also is the edi- 
tion of the entertaining descriptive 


This Book 
FREE Aen 
if sent for F.c8 oh Me 


sot at Ss 
quickly , esteee 2% gob gb 


book. Speed of request is therefore A 
needed. 








“Atlantis * is returning. . . . As the 
result of recent seismic disturbances in 
the Pacific [Japan, Santa Barbara], a 
new plateau is protruding upwards from 
the bowels of the earth on the opposite 


side of the globe. . . . Without striking 
a blow, France will have another prov- 
ince, New Gascony.” 

Many scientists shared this enthus- 
iasm, holding that, if there had been 
an error in the hydrographic charts, it 
was so enormous that it must have been 
detected long before. Greater skeptics 
shrugged, pointed out that the charts 
were indeed old, awaited the findings of 
a French naval commission to see if a 
continent was arising or if the discov- 


ery was merely an unknown reef. 





RELIGION 





Great Teachers 


Six hundred churches has the borough 
of Brooklyn, and six hundred preachers 


in their pulpits rising, every Sunday 
morning, preach like Henry Ward 
Beecher, and lead the good burghers 


So this holy 
“The City of 
105 books ex- 
There is a list 


in the way of salvation. 
borough is known as 
Churches.” There are 
plaining why this is so. 


© Keystone 
Dr. S. Parkes CADMAN 


His smile is merry 


of famous preachers to justify it: 
Beecher himself, Lyman Abbott, Samuel 
Hanson Cox. and a score of others such 
as Farley, Loughlin, Carroll, Storrs, 


*A fabulous continent described by Plato 
and early historians as lying outside the Pil 
lars of Hercu'es (Gibraltar) extending fat 
westward, well populated and highly civilized 
is late as 9558 B.C. From the appearance ot 
lava dredged by cable-layers, some scientists 
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Davis, Littlejohn, Hall, Darlington, Tal- 
mage, Cuyler, Kinsolving. 


And today, too, Brooklyn has her 
famed divines, and two of them recently 
went abroad, carrying the branch of 
Jesus, and the dove 


Last week there sailed Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman of the Central Congregational 
Church and President of the Federal 
Council of Churches He went to attend 
the World Conference of Protestant 
Churches in Stockholm. 


His sermons, too, are famed; for he is 
a man both erudite—he reads one book 
through nearly every night in bed—and 
human His smile is merry. He has no 
cynicism in him. He has no use for 
pink tea preachers. His sermons by 
radio have gone far and wide. He looks 
upon preaching as a form of crusading. 


“This is the first time in the history 
of the world that all the Protestant 
denominations are to get together,” he 
explained before sailing. “It is the van- 
guard, in my opinion, of a great move- 
ment, a world-embracing gesture of the 
true spirit and faith to bind all nations 
and all religions. That there is a time 
coming when all Christian religions will 
be consolidated, I have not the least 
doubt. 


“Tt may take centuries, it may happen 
within this century. But at present men 
are too ready to aggrandize the small 
differences between their respective 
creeds, minimizing the common belief 
and the common good, making a federa- 
tion of churches impossible.” 


The other of them, Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, for many years (1907-1922) pastor 
of a Brooklyn church, was last week 
unanimously elected President of The 
World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches—to 
be held at Stockholm. In a colorful 
speech he recalled the fact that funda 
mental principles unite those who ar¢ 
seeking reconstruction of the world. He 
recalled the obligations resting on all 
Christians. 


Hood and Veil 


For perhaps the millionth time, in the 
Convent of the Carmelite Sisters, Lou- 
vain, Belgium, the bread and wine be- 
came sacred elements of the body of 
Our Lord. The priest—saying his first 
mass—was Count Claude Delbee, one- 
time officer in the army of the King of 
the Belgians. To his former wife, the 
Countess, he gave the wafer, looked 
upon her, never to look again. 


The bonds of matrimony having been 
loosed, he, ordained a fortnight ago by 








hold that Atlantis did exist (Timer, Feb. 25, 
1924), that it was split in two volcanically. 
the eastern half submerging, peaks of the 
western half (Antilia) remaining today as the 
Antilles (West Indies) Alleged cranial sim 
ilarities between natives of Venezuela and 
Canary Islanders, also between fossil flora and 
fauna of France and the U. S., constitute 
other “evidence.” . 














the congregation of the Picpus Fathers 


She, henceforth, is Sister Claire Marie. » 


During the past five years many 
nobles, on both sides of the Rhine, have 





Keystone 
Dx. 


“Fundamental principles” 


NeHEMIAH Boynton 


taken hood or veil The case of -the 
Delbees is merely one of the more pe- 


culiar. 


Papal Notes 


His Holiness Pope Pius XI last week 
unveiled “the largest map of the world” 
Oil paint upon 2,750 sq. ft. of canvas in 
the pavilion of the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith reveals the 
hreadth of missionary zeal. 


From Duluth, Minn., His Holiness 
was advised that James A. Flaherty of 
Philadelphia had been elected to serve 
a ninth two-year term as Supreme 
Knight of the Knights of Columbus 
D. J. Callahan of Washington, D C,, 
was reélected Supreme Treasurer. 









And from Quebec, Canada, the Pope 
heard without surprise, that the late 
Louis Cardinal Begin (Time, July 27) 
had died penniless. 


14,830,832 


How many Jews are there in the 
world? Some say one thing, others an- 
other. The American Jewish Yearbook 
puts the total at 15,000,000; the estimate 
of one Trietsch is 17,000,000. Last week 
Jacob Lestschinsky (of Berlin) declared 
that the number is 14,830,832 


Cardinal Mercier, has become monk in 4 
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Like the Fabled Voyage 


of King Solomon's Fleet! 


A six months’ trip for you to the 


ERE is a remarkable plan that en- 
ables you to enjoy every thrill of 
globe-trotting—yet never leave your fire- 
side! The Round-the-World Society, 
through its unique travel plan, makes 
this amazing experience possible. 

This is a nation-wide organization of 
men and women in whose hearts beat 
the restless urge of travel. Though 
business and home withhold from them 
the joy of the actual journey, they have 
discovered in this novel plan a new way 
to satisfy their longings for the ro- 
mance of strange lands and distant 
scenes. 


Start Your Trip Around 
the World Now 


The Society has commissioned Elmer 
D. Raymond, veteran globe trotter and 
accomplished writer, to carry all its 
members with him on a trip around the 
world that will take years to complete. 
Twice a week during his long years of 
voyaging, Mr. Raymond sends you a 
double - page letter vividly describing 
the scenes, the peo- 
ple, the customs of 
the metropolis or 
hamlet where he is 
at the moment. 

Imagine the joy 
of receiving two 
such fascinat- 
ing travel letters, 
every week for six 
months! You will 
spend countless 
hours of happiness 
in reading and re- 
reading these 
glorious letters 
that bring into 
your home the 
glamour of strange 
lands. And what a thrill you will get, 
for each letter will bear the strange 
foreign postage stamp that has brought 
it from the ends of the earth into your 
home! 


ends of the earth—for only 3c a day! 
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From the North Pole to the 
Cape of Good Hope 


Of course you may begin your six 


months’ journey whenever you wish, 
But surely you will be 
glad to share in the 
rare delights of Mr. 
Raymond’s present 
trip which duplicates 
the fabled voyage of 
King Solomon’s fleet. 


Join Mr. Raymond 
now as he returns from 
the icy seas beyond 
bleak Spitzbergen. 
Then travel with him 
through picturesque 
Norway and Sweden, 
into forbidden Russia, 
through the new na- 
tions of northern Eu- 
rope and classic Italy. 


Crossing the Mediter- 
ranean you go through 
Tunis, Algeria and 
Morocco; through Gibraltar, Spain 
and Portugal. 
At Lisbon you 
board a coastwise 
steamer and travel 
down the west 
coast of Africa, 
stopping at many 
of its almost un- 
known ports. 


Around Africa 


to Egypt and 
the Holy Land 


At the mouth of 
the Congo you detour 
into the heart of the 
equatorial jungles. 
You continue your 
trip until you reach 
Capetown to spend 
Christmas under the 
blistering sun of the African summer. Then 
you go to the Kimberly diamond mines, to 
Madagascar, Mozambique and Zanzibar, which 
you may reach in time to see the total eclipse 
of the sun. 

-From Zanzibar your journey is continued 
up the east coast of Africa into the Gulf of 
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for six months. 
week, and at least 
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Rotund-the-World Society 
220 West 40th St., Dept. 68, N. Y. C. 


I am also to receive 


Miss... 


If you prefer to pay for your hinder and map C. O 
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Aden to Jibuti, 
where you will go 
into strange Abys- 
sinia, through the 
Sudan and Egypt 
to Arabia and the 
Holy Land. 


Less Than 
3c a Day 


Truly this is an 
adventure that you 
cannot afford to 
miss. You will want 
to read about Bol- 
shevik Leningrad, of 
buried Pompeii and 
Carthage, of tumultuous Morocco, of strange 
Abyssinia, of Tutankhamen’s tomb, Jerusalem, 
Mecca and of all the other great and strange 
places that Mr. Raymond will traverse in his 
journey from the North Pole to the Cape of 
Good Hope and around Africa. 

Though this unique plan offers you count- 
less hours of adventure and romance, it is 
yours for a mere trifle. A six months’ mem- 
bership in the Round-the-World Society entitles 
you to receive 52 entertaining letters (each 
beating the stamp of the country in which 
it was mailed) and at least 12 pictures. To 
preserve your letters and pictures as a perma- 
nent record you are given at no extra cost, a 
handsome, gold-stamped, looseieaf binder and a 
9 x 15 map of the world. And for all this you 
need pay only $5.00 (less than 3c a day for 
your six mont*s’ trip) plus 25c to cover part 
of the cost to pack and mail the binder. 

Begin your s’*x months’ journey now beneath 
the shadow of the North Pole and continue it 
until you have passed through the new nations 
of Eastern Europe, across classic Italy, through 
Tunis, Algeria. Morocco, down the west coast 
of Africa to the Cape of Good Hope and up 
the east coast to Abyssinia, Egypt and the 
Holy Land. Clip the coupon and mail it at once. 


Round-the-World Society, 
220 West 40th Street, Dept. 68, 
New York City 












Please enroll me as a member of the Round-the-World Society 
This entitles me to receive 52 letters, two each 

pictures to be sent me by Mr. Raymond 

a large map of the world and a loose-leaf 


I am enclosing $5.00 for my membership and 25c to cover 
part of the packing and delivery costs of the binder. 


Cee ee meee mee eee eee eee eeeeeeseseseses eeeee 


D. simply 


the box at the left, and we will send the 


parcel post collect for $5.90 plus delivery 
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LETTERS 





Herewith are excerpts from letters 
come to the desks of the editors during 
the past week. They are selected pri- 
marily for the information they contain 
either supplementary to, or corrective 
of, news previously published in TIME. 


Paralysis of Diaphragm 


TiME Scranton, Pa 
New York, N. Y. Aug. 4, 1925 
Sirs: 


May I correct an inaccuracy in your other- 
wise letter-perfect issue of Aug. 3? 

In your description of the supposed death 
of Prince Abdul Kadir, Page 13, under “Tur- 
key,” you aver that “too much water in the 
lungs was the cause of his demise.” 

As a member of the American Red Cross 
Life Saving Corps, and one of its Examiners, 
I hasten to set your writer on the right path. 
We teach that the true cause of death by 
drowning, asphyxiation (smoke or gas), or 
electric shock is paralysis of the diaphragm. 
A man requires oxygen, of which the air 
contains 20%, and he must eliminate carbon 
dioxide gas, the reaction of which itself will 
paralyze or inhibit his diaphragm. 


J. A. TANNENBAUM 


. . 


Not Done 

TiME New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Aug. 9, 1925 
Sirs: 

I have purchased your periodical regularly 
for a long time now, and notice from your 
last issue that you are transferring your ac- 
tivities to Cleveland, Ohio. While it is your 
business exclusively, of course, if you desire 
to locate in the ‘‘sticks,” the writer believes 
that you should give an address other than 
Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

I have been going to that burg occasionally 








for many years, and have a fairly good knowl- 
edge of the streets and avenues, and I assure 
you that I don’t know where the Penton 
Building is, and I presume there are many 
more in the same fix. 

Have been informed by a lawyer friend of 
mine that the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York has decided that an address 
such as this is not legal, that address must 
show street and number. 

Somehow or other I have the impression, 
which I believe you will find to be correct, 
that the Post Office Department is endeavor- 
ing to eliminate this practice of having letters 
addressed to buildings instead of to street and 
number. 

A building address is small-town stuff, and 
here it is simply not done. 


WILLIAM Murray 
The address of the Penton Building is 


Lakeside Avenue and West Third 
Street.—Eb. 


Opposes Bunk 


Adrian, Mich. 


TIME 
New York, N. Y. Aug. 7, 1925 
Sirs: 


In your issue of July 27, Page 18, referring 
to the body of Cardinal Begin lying in state 
(so to speak), were these words: “. . . 
while thousands of those whose souls had been 
in his custody,” ete. 

As this purported to be a news item of 
actual occurrence, please state in your next 
issue how any human being ‘could be the cus- 
todian of other people’s souls. 

Also, if he had been so in life, what be- 
came of those souls after he died? 

The writer is not especially interested in 
theology, but mérely opposed to the public 
being fed on BUNK. 

E. W. Cornet, 
Author. 


A bishop, according to an almost 
universal Christian conception, is a 
shepherd; those who recognizé his voice 
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are his sheep. A shepherd takes care 
of his sheep. A bishop takes care of 
the faithful in his diocese. He guards 
particularly their spiritual welfare, 
Their souls may be said to be in his cus- 
tody. 

The bishop dies and his place is taken 
by another. But in no case are the 
faithful shepherdless, for always, in 
Christian parlance, there remains the 
Great Shepherd. 

Thus Time related the death and 
burial of Cardinal Begin as that of a 
Christian, of a Catholic. Would Mr. 
Cornell have done otherwise ?—Ep, 


No Atheist 


TIME Memphis, Tenn. 
sed York, N. Y. Ave. 8, i925 
irs: 


Through the goodness of Mrs. Clark, I have 
had the pleasure of reading the Time weekly 
magazine when my duties would permit. 

She took advantage of a short-time offer a 
few weeks ago, and Sent you a dollar for a 
short period, Partly to please her, I was on 
the point of renewing the subscription when 
I ran across a misstatement of fact in your 
issue of Aug. 3, Page 3, which has caused me 
temporarily to decide against renewing the 
subscription. 

On Page 3, under a picture of Walt Whit- 
man, you make the statement Tue Lats 
WHITMAN, and under that, Poet-Atheist.”’ 

As that statement is untrue, the thought 
naturally arises in my mind, can I depend 
upon other statements in your publication? I 
know of newspapers where editors deliberately 
publish things that are not true because they 
think they ought to do it in order to stand 
well with their subscribers. Such people, in 
my judgment, are not only unfair to the 
newspaper profession, but they are doing a 
decided injury to their fellowmen by perpetu- 
ating untruths among them. Being very fond 
of Walt Whitman, I am, of course, sufh- 
ciently familiar with his poetry to know that 
he was not an atheist, and I am also familiar 
with his history, and know that he was not 
ousted from the Treasury Department because 
of atheistic tendencies. Nie 

The following quotation from Whitman is 
characteristic and anyone familiar with his 
writings will, I think, like myself, resent the 
statement on Page 3 that he was an atheist: 

Why should I wish to see God better than 

today 

1 see something of God each hour of the 

twenty-four, and each moment then; 

In the faces of men and women I see 

God, and in my own face in the glass; 

I find letters from God drop’t in the street 

—and every one is signed by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I 

know that wheresoe’er I go, 

Others will punctually come for ever and 

ever. 

I am going to read the next issue of your 
magazine and may decide to renew the sub- 
scription anyway, for two sentimental reasons: 
that of letting my wife know I appreciate her 
interest in me, and also because your maga 
zine does contain information in a condensed 
form that is not to be found in any other pub- 
lication. . 

Hoping you will receive this letter in the 
spirit with which it is written, I am, wit 


best wishes, 
WItiiAM FE. CLrark. 


Tims called Mr. Whitman “Poet- 
Atheist” in  contradistinction to the 
“true-Atheist” compared with him in 
the article referred to. Of course, the 
charge of atheism cannot be seriously 
leveled against him today, but the 
charge of godlessness (“defiance of the 
Deity,” etc.) was leveled with others 
against Leaves of Grass. He was dis- 
missed from his government post be 
cause he had written the book.—Eb. 


In Defense of Lancaster 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


TIME Madison, W's; 
New York, N. Y. Aug. 4, 1925 
Sirs: 


In one of your recent numbers you ft 
ported a resolution of the School Board in 
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Lancaster, Ohio, supposedly passed in 1828 
and calling such things as discussions of rail- 
roads and telegraphs, rank infidelity. The 
internal evidence of the clipping, which you 
made from the Tulare (Calif.) Register, would 
indicate that the resolution was an impossible 
one, since the telegraph was certainly not 
being debated in 1828. 

I wrote to the Superintendent of Schools 
of Lancaster, Ohio, and have a letter from 
him in which he says that no record of such 
a resolution can be found. I notice that the 
Chicago Evening American published practi- 
cally the same resolution and attributed it to 
Capper’s Weekly, but used 1826 as the date. 
There is so much of this sort of thing going 
around derogatory to schools and the manage- 
ment of them that it seems to me one should 
investigate a little bit before he becomes a 
ote to a further spreading of rumors. The 
Jayton episode is bad enough without adding 
anything else. 


E. G. Doupna 


Editor 
Stupid Reporter 
TIME Flagstaff, Ariz. 
New York, N. Y. Aug. 3, 1925 


Sirs: 


My enjoyment and appreciation of Time, 
its splendidly condensed and yet clear re- 
ports of current events, its delightful book and 
dramatic reviews (the language of which ocea- 
sionally transcends anything else to which | 
have access), is now and then roughly bumped 
into by an occurrence such as that in the 
first line of the last paragraph of the second 
column, Page 15, issue of July 27, where you 
say: 

“Noisome applause greeted this ora- 
tion. 

I can understand ordinary, half-educated 
reporters making such a blunder, but how 
men trained in the way that some of T1rmer’s 
editors were, who studied with Max Farrand 
at Yale, a man who is so exceedingly careful 
in choosing the right word for the right 
place, can let a slip of this sort go through, is 
beyond my comprehension. Unless, of course, 
it was intended as irony! 

The Standard Dictionary defines “noisome” 
as ‘“‘very offensive, particularly to the sense 
of smell.” But perhaps that was what your 
reporter meant! 





HELEN FE. WILLIAMS 


Oklahoma 


TIME . Oklahoma City, Okla. 
New York, N. Y. Aug. 4, 1925 
SITs: 


Please admit me to the small and select 
company of those who have detected Time in 
error. 

In your issue of Aug. 3, Page 1, you say: 
“Tennessee was the only state carried by 
oping in 1920 which Coolidge did not carry 
n 4 

You'll find, I believe, that Harding carried 
Oklahoma, but that Coolidge did not. Of 
course, Coolidge didn’t exactly need Oklahoma. 
Knowing, as I do, the difficulty of keeping 
mistakes out of a daily paper, your hich 
Percentage of accuracy even in a weekly 
causes me to wonder and to admire. 


Epwarp Evans 
Editor, The Oklahoma News 





BUSINESS 


Current Situation 


Bond prices have apparently reached 
their peak, and banks are steadily 
liquidating their holdings in preparation 
of rising interest rates and lower bond 
Prices this fall. 

Just as Wall Street began to hesitate 
over a pong rise in the New York 
Reserve rate, however, the bold rate-cut 
of the Bank of England (see below) 
lent encouragement. In the face of this 
reduction, an advance in the Reserve 
rate is thought quite unlikely. 








brighten. For some months, while 
“rails” have been practically stationary, 
“industrials” have soared. With record 
freights looming this fall, and. with 
President Coolidge’s open stand in be- 
half of voluntary.rail mergers, however, 
enthusiasm for railroad shares is plainly 
reviving. 

The maximum optimism is still mon- 
opolized by realtors. The Florida boom 
continues, out of season. Recently New 
York has discovered a new realty boom 
in its midst at Rockaway, which some 
believe to be fairly on the way toward 
rivalling. Atlantic City. Building, once 
far behind demand, is now considerably 
ahead, according to the statistics of the 
U. S. Department. of Labor, which 
counsels caution, 


Bank Rate Cut 

The financial sensation of the past 
week has been the completely unex- 
pected slash in the rediscount rate of 
the Bank of England, from 5 to 44%. 

The recent 5% rate was inaugurated 
Mar. 5 this year, because of the policy 
of gold resumption in London. Before 
reassuming a free gold market, the 
British evidently wished to establish 
higher interest rates in London, in order 
to retain as much gold as possible, and 
draw thither gold from other countries. 











As the summer passes, the prospects 
for higher prices of railway shares 


This aim has evidently been accom- 
plished, and since the spring, gold hold- 
ings have advanced some £8,500,000. 

Meantime, opponents of the Baldwin 
Government have not hesitated to at- 
tribute the current British business de- 
pression to this “high money policy.” 
Prof. John Maynard Keynes in _par- 
ticular has assailed the gold resumption 
as a cause of unemployment and slack- 
ness in the British export trade. The 
cut.in the Bank rate may be interpreted 
as the answer of the Baldwin Govern- 
ment to these charges. Yet undoubtedly 
the rate reduction has been really due to 
more serious factors, and has been jus- 
tified by the strengthened gold position 
of the Bank of England. 

The episode is of unusual interest and 
importance in this country because of 
the close connection now existing be- 
tween the London and Manhattan money 
markets, and between the Bank of Eng- 
land and the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank. It is argued that the latter 
bank will scarcely raise its rate in the 
near future, since such a step might 
cause the British institution promptly to. 
reverse itself and raise its rate once 
more—thus occasioning new trouble for 
the Baldwin Government and British 
fiscal operations. 


Diamond Syndicate? 


When the South African diamond 
fields were opened, a serious difficulty 
with violently fluctuating diamond prices 
at once arose. Many people buy jewels 
as a sort of investment, and this type 
of buying was discouraged by the lively 
ups and downs of the prices for the 
white stones under natural conditions of 
supply and demand. Hence the De Beers 
Company assumed the function of buy- 
ing, carrying and distributing at stable 
prices diamonds obtained from the South 
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Think of meeting 20 coun- 
tries, 5 continents!....To guide 
you aright, Canadian Pacific’s 
own shore staff. To land you 
aright, its own sea staff. To 
perfect shore arrangements, 
its own resident agents. To 
secure special courtesies, its 
world-wideconnections....So, 
let dreams soar. You leave 
when winter comes, Dec. 3. 
Christmas in the Holy Land. 
New Year's Evein Cairo. India 
in cool, green January. Japan 
in plum-blossomtime. Home 
April 10....The ship is that 
25,000 ton cruise favorite, the 
Empress of Scotland. Reser- 
vations? Now is the time. 
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Helpful Literature 


Compiled by cruise experts, 
Inquire your local agent, or i 
nearest Canadian Pacific Ag- | 
ent, New Y ork, 344 Madison 
; Ave., Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
— Blvd. Other principal cities. 
pork Personal service, if desired. 
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African fields. For many years before 
the War, the price of diamonds was set 
by this company in London, in harmony 
with the Bernato and other large private 
diamond interests. 

With the development of diamond out 


put in the Belgian Congo and Portu- 
guese Angola, however, this practice of 


stabilizing diamond prices became more 
and more difficult for the British inter- 
ests to maintain. Additional trouble has 
resulted from social and political changes 
during and after the War in Europe, 
whereby many previously wealthy fam- 
ilies have had their jewels confiscated 
or have been forced to sell them be- 
cause of sudden poverty. Against these 


conditions a Londor syndicate has been 


struggling hard but with only partial 
success. 
Now, according to press reports, a 


new syndicate is being formed in which 
the house of Morgan is to take a promi- 
nent part. The syndicate is said to be 
for five years, and to undertake control 
of the output of all the important South 
African diamond fields. If this rumor is 
true, U. S. capital will invade a business 
formerly preémpted by the British. But 
business, it 1s said, will 
but remain in 


control of the 
not pass to Manhattan 


London. 


Bethlehem Economizes 
Many have wondered in recent months 
whether the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, in absorbing Lackawanna Steel 
and Midvale Steel and Ordinance, “bit 
Earnings 


off more than it can chew.” 




















of the greater Bethlehem have not been 
impressive, and evidences of an ex- 
treme policy of economy have abounded. 
The most recent instance has been the 
retirement of three high-salaried Bethle- 
hem executives—Archibald Johnson and 


H. §S.-Snyder, Vice Presidents, and 
W. E. Tobias, General Manager of 
Purchases. All three men have been 


with the company for years, and will be 
retained “in an advisory and consulting 
capacity.” Several of them became in- 
dependently wealthy through holdings of 
the original Bethlehem stock during the 
War boom. But the intensely competi- 
tive character of the steel industry to- 
day precludes heavy salary overhead to 
even so large a company as Bethlehem. 


Motor Competition 

Since 1900, over 1,000 companies have 
entered the motor-car business. Most 
were of the mushroom variety, and soon 
vanished. By 1920 only 77 companies 
remained active; in 1924 only 74 active 
makers remained, 28 of which did 96% 
of the business. 

Now motor competition is entering 
still another ,phase, with drastic price 
cuts by Buick and Studebaker. Makers 
are now divided into two classes: those 
who manufacture their car parts, and 
those who assemble parts purchased 
from other concerns. Naturally, pro- 
duction costs of the first group are 
regularly under those of the second- 
a fact which is now beginning to spell 
disaster for assembling companies Re- 
cent Studebarer advertising directed 
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BELGENLAND 


Largest and finest liner 
ever to circle the Globe 


Sailing 4vestward from New York in November on 
her second world cruise, visiting 14 countries, eac 
at the season best suited for travel there. 


Sailing November 25 from New York; Los 
Angeles, Dec. 11; San Francisco, Dec. 14. 
Returning April 6, 1926 


Journeys ashore under the skilled guidance of the 
American Express Company. 


i132 days — 


Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, 
Company, 65 Broadway, 
agencies of either company. 








60 cities 
Your inquiry for literature is cordially invited. 
New York; 
New York, 


_ 14 countries 
Address Red 
American Express 
or other offices or 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
in cooperation with 


American Express Company 








public attention to just this situation. 
Apparently the process of the big fish 
eating the little fish is to be resumed 
with increased force. 

There is also another side to price- 
cutting, apart from this threatened abo- 
lition of assembling concerns. Long 
ago, Ford and Packard discovered that 
even though cars were sold below cost 
of production at first, sales were in- 
creased rapidly, quantity production 
economies became possible and presently 
they were making more money on 
cheaper cars than before with higher 
prices. Motor manufacturers cannot 
stand still. Their motto is and must 
be: “Quantity production or bust!” 
The corollary to this process is the 
elimination of the unfit, and cheaper and 
cheaper prices to the car buyer. 


Retail Mergers 

It is plainly an era of mergers in 
practically every field of industry, 
Arnold Constable and Stewart & Co. 
will shortly consolidate. Seven pie bak- 
ing concerns* have linked their future 
fortunes under the resounding title of 
Pie Bakeries of America, Inc. Last, 
but not least important, has been the 
proposed merger between the Huylers’ 
stores and the F. W. Shattuck Co., op- 
erating the Schrafft chain. 

The Huyler business is an old one, 
and nationally known. The F. W. 
Shattuck Co. was incorporated in 1906, 
and at present operates 21 candy stores 
and restaurants in Manhattan, Boston, 
Brooklyn and Syracuse. As of Dec. 3l, 
1924, its assets amounted to $4,656,205. 

In addition to seeking to acquire the 
Huyler F. W. Shattuck Co. 
has acquired an interest in Christie, 
Brown & Co., Ltd.—largest Canadian 
makers of biscuits and similar products, 
with the view of introducing Christie 
biscuits in this country. Control of the 
Canadian concern has not been obtained, 
however, and the management will re- 
main unchanged. 


stores, the 


Largest Office Building 

All this country has held the 
heavyweight championship in _ office 
buildings. Manhattan at first took the 
lead with the historic Mills building 
(soon to be torn down) and kept it with 
the subsequent erection of other sky- 
scrapers, including the Woolworth and 
Equitable Buildings. The latter is at 
present Manhattan’s most spacious of- 
fice structure. It contains 1,236,000 
square feet of office space. 

The skyscraper had no sooner become 
business progress and 
Middle West entered 
the competition. W. C. Durant, then 
heading General Motors, decided to at 
quire the championship in office build- 
ings for Detroit, and succeeded in doing 
so with the enormous General Motors 
Building—at present the world’s largest 
Cleveland also entered the competition 


along 


a symbol for 
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* Case & Martin Co., Chicago. 
Littler Pie Co., Chicago. 
Harris Bros. Pie Co., Chicago. 
New England Pie Co., Detroit 
Wagener Pastry Co., Newark 
Consumers’ Pie & Baking 

Brooklyn 
Tochum Bros., 


Corporation, 


Long Island City 
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Think of the materials that havealways 
meant luxury in bedding: you picture 
pliant springs and fine curled hair. 


In the Purple Label Mattress, both 
these materials are combined into one 
luxurious whole—giving double the 
comfort of the most resilient spring or 
the finest hair mattress alone. 


Imagine 810 sensitive coil springs— 
nine times as many as in the best box 
springs — arranged side by side in a 
wonderful, restful base. Each acts 
separately, silently, in its own fabric 


pocket. Think of two deep layers of 
hand-tufted, new curled hair, on top 
and bottom of this buoyant cushion. 
Add automatic ventilation that keeps 
the entire mattress fresh and sweet. 


Even then you will have only a faint 
idea of the cradling comfort of the 
Purple Label. See it, study it, com- 
pare it. Any store can supply you. 


When you realize how long it lasts 
and how little it costs per day, you'll 
not miss another night of the luxu- 
rious rest it holds for you. 


SIMMONS 


: turple Label Mattress 


ee GM BUILT FOR SLEEP ~? 


<° ijoeces' BEDS-SPRINGS and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
Write for “Restful Bedrooms” to The Simmons Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
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Remember — 


Every Straus Bond is of.- 
fered to the public only 
after being rigidly and 
thoroughly investigated 
by the largest, most com- 
pletely equipped, most ex- 
perienced and most ex- 
pert lending organization 
in its field. This assures 
its safety. 


Every Straus Bond has be- 
hind it the experience, the 
knowledge, and the expert 
judgment born only of 
long years of specializing 
in city first mortgage real 
estate securities. 


Every Straus Bond is pro- 
tected byall the safeguards 
of the STRAUS PLAN, the 
most thorough and scien- 
tific system of investment 
safeguards yet devised. 


EveryStraus Bond isbacked 
by our record of 43 years 
without loss and without 
delay of principal and in- 
terest to any investor. 


Every Straus Bond affords 
you the maximum yield 
with the maximum se- 
curity. 


These sound bonds should 
form at least a part ofevery 
investment holding. They 
combine safety,a net yield, 
for the most part, of 6%, 
diversification,andastead- 
ily broadening market. In- 
vestigate. Write today for 


BOOKLET H-1525 
The Straus Hallmark on a 
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premier real estate security. 
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with its mammoth Union Trust building. 
Chicago began planning new office 
structures of huge size. Thus, while 
Manhattan remained unique in the num- 
ber of its skyscrapers, its largest build- 
ing was outranked by construction in 
the Middle West. 

Recently, however, Manhattan has re- 
entered the competition. A_ building 
syndicate has acquired the block 
bounded by Lexington Ave., Depew 
Place, 43rd and 44th Sts., adjacent to 
the Grand Central Station. On this site 
will be erected a building rising 30 
stories above the street level, and ex- 
tending seven stories beneath it; it will 
be completed Mar. 1, 1927. The new 
structure will be the largest office build- 
ing in the world, since it will contain 
21,000,000 cubic feet and have 1,350,000 
square feet of office space—30,000 more 
than the General Motors Building, and 
114,000 more than the Equitable. The 
new building will cost approximately 
£19,000,000. 


Wylie Resignation 

Standard Oil evidently prefers to train 
its executives rather than acquire them 
through mergers. Last spring, Standard 
of Indiana acquired the Pan-American 
Petroleum and Transport Co. from Ed- 
ward L. Doheny (Time, Apr. 13). Potent 
ii Pan-American was Herbert G. Wylie, 
long an able Doheny lieutenant. Shortly 
after the merger, Mr. Wylie found his 
occupation gone. Pan-American was 
now a subsidiary, and no longer an in- 
dependent. Decisions were made by the 
Standard of Indiana heads, and the 
Presidency of “Pan Pete” became a 
sinecure job, without responsibilities or 
possibilities for individual initiative. 
This development little suited an oil 
pioneer like Mr. Wylie, who has now 
announced his resignation. When Wall 
Street heard the news, “Pan Pete” stock 
experienced a sharp decline—a sincere 
tribute to Mr. Wylie’s executive ability. 


AERONAUTICS 


Mishap 

Event. Where the Susquehanna 
River, coiling under the roots of an 
enormous elm tree, lips the edge of a 
lonely oat-field in Pennsylvania, two 
campers lay last week. The night 
was thick; a fog, which had crept like 
a huge grey beast out of the river-bed, 
sniffed at their fire; they waited for 
sleep. 

At about 11, something woke in the 
obscure night over their heads; at 
first no more than a drowsy, indis- 
tinguishable murmur, then a louder 
whine, like the nasal complaining of 
some fabulous insect; presently its 
eye became visible—a small inflamed 
pimple, swathed in huge bandages of 
mist. The more alert of the two 
campers nudged his companion. 

“The Night Air Mail,” he said. 

“Sounds like a big mosquito,” 
grumbled the other. Realizing that 
their bivouac was near the route of 











the New York-Chicago Night Air 
Mail, she sat up to look, but even as 
she stared into the vague heavens, 
the buzzing stopped, the eye winked 
and began to circle lower and lower 
until it came to rest at the other end 
of the field. 

What mummery was this? Night 
Air Mail planes do not land on lonely 
Pennsylvania oat-fields at midnight 
without cause. Yet it could not be an 
accident. Night Air Mail planes do 
not have accidents. Uneasily, the 
campers gaped at their ghostly visitor. 

There was a sudden sputtering on 
the ground near the plane; combust- 
ing chemicals burst into a furious 
glare illuminating that desolate place 
with the radiance of an_ unearthly 
daylight, and revealing to the camp- 
ers a scene unique, electrifying, sculp 
tural. 

Against the flare he had just set off 
stood the aviator immobile as a statue, 
while the landscape, leaping out of 
shadow at the summons of his fan- 
tastic torch, assumed around him an 
aspect of exaggerated horror; water- 
rotted trees at the _ river’s§ edge 
stretched their arms in stiff attitudes 
of torment, like ghouls petrified in the 
death-agony; the motionless grain at 
his feet seemed to have been cement- 
ed, by the mist and the strange light, 
into an acre of solid stone. As he 
peered under his hand, trying in vain 
to see beyond the circle his flare had 
chiseled in the concave night, he 
looked like a man standing in a cave, 
beset by prodigious walls... . 

The flare guttered, went out. 

It was*evident to the campers that 
the flyer had gained something to his 
purpose by this scrutiny; he started 
his engine, and the plane with a roar 
began to bump over the field toward 
the river. He opened the throttle; 
the plane caromed faster, tilting awk 
wardly up and down as if it were 
lamed. 

“It’s the grain,” cried the astute 
camper, excitedly. “The grain has 
tangled in his wheels—he can’t get 
up.” 

“He doesn’t know his oats,” replied 
the humorist-camper. 

Almost at the river’s maw, the 
baffled plane was flapping too fast to 
stop; this must be the end—inevitably 
it would finish its deranged perambu- 
lation against a tree trunk. Both 
campers sprang to their feet, but at 
that instant the plane rose drunkenly 
from the oat field. It tippled a mo- 
ment, then clove desperately upward, 
straight for the crow’s nest of the big 
elm. Could it win clear? Impossible! 
Three yards, five yards more. The 
impossible had happened. It had 
cleared, it was over.... But no. A 
strut had caught on a branch; with a 
snap of wood like a breaking bone the 
plane twirled sidewise, spilling 14 mail 
sacks from its entrails, sprawled down 
through the branches like a shot bird. 
A thud as the wings crumpled; @ 
splash as its nose plumbed the shal- 
low water. Then, out of the disor- 
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dered darkness, came, incredibly, the 
thread of a cry. 


“Help!” 

The campers stared at each other, 
too appalled to answer. Again the 
thinned, desperate petition. Galvan- 
ized at last they rushed to the bank, 
splashed out to the wrecked plane. 
There they found Harry A. Chandler, 
Night Air Mail Pilot of New Bruns- 
wick, jammed into his cockpit by the 
crumpled wings, with the river, al- 
ready at his chin, reaching up slug- 
gishly for his mouth. He had lost his 
course in the fog, descended to the 
field for observation, and—as_ the 
shrewd camper had surmised—been 
kept from rising by the tough oat 
stalks which grappled the wire spokes 
of his wheels. 


Half an hour later, when Pilot 
Chandler, apparently uninjured, was 
stammering furiously at local post of- 
fice authorities in an effort to make 
them understand what to do with the 
mail bags, he suddenly fainted. Ex- 
amination revealed a fractured skull, 
a broken collarbone. 


His accident was an advertisement, 
not of the precariousness of the night 
air mail service, but of its extraordinary 
efficiency. A week before Chandler’s 
accident, a report of the Air Mail’s per- 
formance was issued: 


During the first month of service 
between Manhattan and Chicago, 
13,500 pounds of mail were carried 
without delay; postage receipts 
amounted to over $138,000. On the 
night the service began, Pilot Rich- 
atd Amos was forced down by en- 
gine trouble 18 miles from the 
Cleveland flying field. Neither he 
nor his plane was damaged. Since 
he had been flying ahead of schedule, 
the mail reached Cleveland on time. 
There was not a single delay or 
serious smash. 


This record was made by men who 
undertook, every damp summer nighlit, 
hazards as great as Pilot Chandler’s. 

Now there has been one mishap. 


Commercial Flying 


To rent—a dirigible balloon as big as 
an ocean liner, painted with dull silver 
like frozen moonlight, tapering and pli- 
able as one of the varicolored fishes that 
slide in the green seas: this is the epi- 
tome of rentals. The thought appealed 
strongly to John Hays Hammond Jr. 


He, smart son of a smart father, has 
already dallied with inventions, but he 
had never rented a dirigible. Discern- 
ing other possibilities beyond mere aes- 
thetic pleasure in such a transaction, he 
offered* last week, in partnership with 
two other men,f to rent from the U. S. 
Government the huge blimp Los An- 


——- 


*Eight months ago the Administration, in 
an effort to encourage lighter-than-air commer- 
cial service, announced that it would consider 
Proposals to lease the Los Angeles. 


+ Herbert Satterlee and Gen. Clarence R. 
Edwards. 





geles. President Coolidge, resting from 
cares of State at Swampscott, Mass., 
discussed the offer. with Secretary 
Hoover. 


Possibilities of. profit in commercial 
traffic with lighter-than-air craft are, 
apparently, vast. As everyone knows, 
heavier-than-air machines are already 
hauling freight, carrying mails. Re- 
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Joun Hays HAMmMonp Jr. 


Smart son of a smart father 


cently a huge Sikorsky plane flew from 
New York to Washington. with two 
baby grand pianos aboard (Time, May 
4). The offer of Mr. Hammond and 
his associates may be the first move of 
an elaborate attempt, backed by large 
financial interests, to exploit an untried 
medium of commercial transportation. 


General details of Mr. Hammond's 
plan are: 1) A daily dirigible service 








between New York and Chicago. The 
distance would be covered in twelve 
hours, at a proposed rate of $75 for the 
trip. 2) If this experiment proves suc- 
cessful, the system will be extended to 
include Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Omaha, St. Louis. A second route 
would take in the Southern cities and 
Havana. 


The promoters asked Owen D. Young, 
famed head of the General Electric 
Company, to direct a $50,000,000 cor- 
poration. “If our plan is carried out,” 
said Mr. Hammond, “we will build 
ships for use in this country as com- 
fortable as transatlantic liners, with 
promenade decks, large cabins, dining 
saloons, libraries,” 


Interesting facts about commercial 
aviation were presented in a recent ar- 
ticle in The Outlook by one Laurence 
La Tourette Driggs: 


@ If an aviator, flying over private 
property, annoys or causes financial loss 
to the owner of that property, he can 
be sued. Recently a plane frightened 
the frisky horses of a Vermont farmer. 
Plunging backward as they reared, they 
tore their flesh against the sharp steel 
of a plough. The farmer recovered 
damages. 


@ In many states, there can be no 
promiscuous sprinkling of refuse from 
planes, no committing of malicious mis- 
chiefs by pilots or passengers. 


@ = Many state legislatures have adopt- 
ed laws governing the passage of craft 
through their sovereign air. In one 
Southern state a plane must descend, ob- 
tain a license, pay a juicy fee, before it 
can fly on. European borders, on the 
other hand, offer no barrier; each 
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HEN you send a package 

WY by parcel post it takes 

its chance with countless 
others. 


For a few cents you can insure 
yourself against replacement costs 
if it is lost, damaged or destroyed 
in the mails. Inquire about North 
America Parcel Post Insurance, 
Coupon Books and rates. 
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North America 
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“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
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The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone than 


in person. 


Through the telephone door, traveling by wire, 


comes a stream of people from the outside world on social and 


business missions. 


Important agreements or appointments are 


made, yet the callers remain but a few seconds or minutes and 
with a “good-bye” are gone. We go out through our telephone 
doors constantly to ask or give information, buy or sell things, 
make personal calls and on dozens of other errands. 


None of the relations of life is more dependent upon co- 
operation and mutual consideration than these daily millions of 


telephone journeys. 


It is the telephone company’s part to fur- 


nish the means of calling and to place courteous and intelligent 
employees at the service of the public. Good service is then as- 
sured when there is a full measure of co-operation between users. 


Only by mutual care and consideration can everyone enjoy 
the full pleasures and benefits of calling. Telephone courtesy is 
fcr the good of all who use the telephone door. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


plane, according to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, must be marked with letters 
three feet long, painted above and _ be 
low the wings and along the side of the 
fuselage. The first letter indicates the 
name of the country;* three succeed- 
ing letters reveal the owner, the busi- 
ness, of the plane. An observer identi- 
fies the plane in a registration book; 
international formalities are complete 


The U. 


constantly victimized by 


S., lacking such a system, is 


aerial smug- 


* England’s letter is G; Japan’s is J. The 
letter assigned to the U. S. is N. 





glers. Planes rise from lonely mesas in 
Mexico, from windy Canadian clearings, 
fly across the border to land, in some 
prearranged spot, their cargo of nar- 
cotics, rum or dutiable commodities. 


Armed 

The U. S. Navy dispatched to Lake 
hurst, N. J., ten machine guns. They 
are to be mounted on the dirigible 
Shenandoah —two on the observation 
platform on top (which is large enough 
for larger guns), two in the after car, 
two in the forward control cabin and 











one in each of the four power gondolas, 
Thus for the first time will the Shen- 
andoah be armed. (The Los Angeles, 
built in Germany, must, by the terms of 
the transfer agreement, never be used 
as a war vessel.) 


. . 


Endurance Record 


Between Chartres and Etampes, France, 
is a course 62 miles long. Last week at 
Etampes two French airmen, Drouhin 
and Landry, climbed into the wind in 
a Farman biplane, heavily loaded with 
gas and oil, began to drive back and 
forth over the length of that road. 
Kerchiefed peasants in the bright fields 
heard them buzzing in the sky all day, 
all night and through the next day with- 
out a single lapse. 

After Drouhin and Landry had been 
in the air 43 hr., 32 min., 47 sec., they 
had commuted 44 times from Chartres 
to Etampes, covered a distance of 2,732 
miles. Then they stayed in the air 
over the airdrome nearly another two 
hours, making it in all 45 hr., 11 min, 
59 sec.—a new world’s non-stop flight 
record. 

People who remembered the old non- 
stop record—the 2,520-mile flight from 
Mineola, L. I., to San Diego, made by 
Lieutenants Kelly and Macready in 1923 
—curled their lips. To that hazardous 
leap the tame to-and-froing of the 
Frenchman seemed like a little boys’ 
game. Not so is the purpose for which 
this game was undertaken—a training 
test for a direct flight from Paris to New 
York. Landry, Drouhin, will attempt it. 


Ford’s Buy 

Henry Ford’s interest in aeronautics 
became less academic and more com- 
mercial last week when he bought out 
all the stockholders of the Stout Metal 
Airplane Co. 

The Stout Company makes the all- 
metal (duraluminum) monoplanes which 
the Fords have been trying out experi- 
mentally as commercial freight carriers 
for their own business. The Stout plant 
was reported to have changed hands for 
about $1,000,000. William B. Stout, 
founder of the Company, will remain as 
engineer of the “Stout Airplane Division 
of the Ford Motor Co.” 

The Fords having taken hold—the 
Fords, for Edsel has in large measure 
led the way into aeronautics—began lay- 
ing plans at once for large-scale produc- 
tion. A plane a week (and soon a plane 
a day) was reported to be their pro- 
gram. Something of the kind is evi- 
dently in contemplation from the senior 
Ford’s remark: 

“The Ford Motor Co. plans to connect 
the various large cities in the United 
States by airways and maintain a regt- 
lar schedule of deliveries. These cities 
will include New York, Buffalo, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis and others.” 

They are seeking a new engine, better 
than the Liberty motors which they até 
using, They are seeking above all the 
reliability of mechanism which is neces- 
sary for commercial use. 
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Public Links 


President Warren G. Harding was an 
average golfer. With sincere sympathy 
for other average golfers, he donated a 
trophy bearing his name to be played for 
by teams representing the municipal 
courses of the cities of the U. S. An- 
other golfer, James D. Standish Jr.* of 
Detroit, put up a cup for the best indi- 
vidual player. Last week, on the flat 
Salisbury course that sprawls over some 
moors near Garden City, L. I, began 
the fourth annual Public Links Tourna- 
ment. When the diggers, the hookers 
and the slicers had been cleared away, 
two stout golfers stood forth to do bat- 
tle in the finals: stubby William Serrick 
of Manhattan, who uses a jigger for his 
long putts; Raymond McAuliffe—tall, 
red-headed, lately a caddy on the links 
at Buffalo, who stares fiercely at his 
little ball between puffs of a long black 
cigar. 


As they stood on the first tee waiting 
to begin the afternoon round of their 
match, a Western Union messenger 
dashed up with a yellow envelope for 
Serrick. He opened it, turned pale, then 
bit his lip and shoved the missive into 
his pocket. He got into trouble on his 
drives, he overputted, topped his ap- 
proaches. Later in the day, with Mc- 
Auliffe 5 up, he spied his mother in the 
gallery. “They said you were sick,” he 
whispered. The crumpled telegram read: 
MOTHER DANGEROUSLY ILL 
COME AT ONCE. McAuliffe, who 
did not need, as a matter of fact, the 
efforts of his unsportsmanlike support- 
ers to rattle his opponent, added one 
more to his lead, took the match on the 
13th green. 








The Harding Trophy was won by a 
New York team with a total of 616 for 
144 holes; four golfers from Cleveland, 
with 5 strokes more, were second; Pitts- 
burgh, 629, third; then Washington, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Toronto, Newark, Dayton, Jacksonville, 
Baltimore, Boston, Toledo. 


Tennis 


In Baltimore. Tennis, as well as 
golf, has its Municipal champions. Last 
week some were crowned in Baltimore ; 
quaint names, unfamiliar even to most 
Baltimorons, crept into the sporting 
sheets—such, for examples, as the names 
of Lejeck, Rosenblatt, Sluitor. The 
former—Charles and Leo Lejeck—dis- 
couraged the united efforts of the latter 
to become National Municipal Doubles 
Champions. The agile Ted Drewes of 
St. Louis defeated obstinate Eddie Ja- 
cobs for the singles title in a match 
Which revealed that the gilded upper 
classes are not the only people who play 
tennis—but they play it best. 

At Forest Hills. Two tournaments 


—. 


*A better-than-the-average golfer. James 
D. Standish Jr. of Detroit was runner-up to 
Charles Evans in the 1914 and 1915 Western 
Amateur Championships. 








were held on the suave turf of the 
West Side Tennis Club—the annual East 
vs. West meet, and the tryouts te de- 
termine how players shall be ranked 
and teamed on the Davis Cup combina- 
tion, 

In the East vs. West matches William 
Johnston, whose defeat on an off-day by 
the dependable tennis of Dr. George 
King (Time, Aug. 10) caused many 
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Pusiic Links CHAMP 
Tall, fierce, sportsmanlik 


sport enthusiasts to proclaim him a dod- 
dering curmudgeon, went out to con- 
tend for a place on the U. S. team with 
Vincent Richards. Playing with the 
familiar wizardry that has made him, for 
many years, the most popular player in 
tennis, he met Richards’ cannonball ser- 
vice with flashing. drives, confused his 
net game with precise lobs, fought 
through an exhausting match to win, 
6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 6-8, 9-7. The West won 
five matches, the East four. 

The Davis Cup doubles tryout prom- 
ised, at first, to end in an impasse. First 
Tilden and Johnston defeated Richards 
and Williams; then Williams and Rich- 
ards beat Johnston and Tilden. A se- 
lection committee admitted that it could 
find nothing to choose between the two 
teams. They began a deciding match.- 
Williams drove, volleyed; Richards 
served, smashed; they won the -first set 
without loss of a game. “Wait till Til- 
den gets after them,” grinned the crowd. 
3ut the Champion continued his erratic 
tennis. It was Johnston who got after 
them. His forehand drives were so fast 
they could hardly be seen; his service 
was as faultless as that which is adver- 
tised for summer hotels. With little 
help from his partner he carried off the 
match, 0-6, 6-1, 8-6, 6-4. 

In Rye, N. Y., the “Big Six” of 
U. S. women’s tennis—Miss Helen 
Wills, Miss Elizabeth Ryan, Miss Mary 
K. Browne, Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt Mal- 
lory, Miss Eleanor Goss, Mrs. Marion 
Zinderstein Jessup—entered the Metro- 
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These are all we have left of a lot of genuine 
imported Champiere field glasses, bought when 
the French rate of exchange was lowest. ‘“Cham- 
piere”’ glasses are known everywhere for optical 
and mechanical perfection. 

See distant objects as though they were near 
you. Wonderful at prize fights, ball games, boat 
races, horse races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto 
trips. An ideal gift. This splendid glass has 8 
lenses of finest optical glass, over 154 inches in 
diameter. Wonderful light-gathering power and 
sharp definition. Middle bar graduated from 1 to 
12 for quick reference. 


Only Galilean Glass With 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 


Only 4% inches high closed. 6% inches ex- 
tended. Great range. A good compass is attached 
to top bar. Each instrument equipped with neck 
strap loops and supplied with handsome case and 
Straps. A wonderful bargain. Just reduced in 
price. Only 300 more at $6.95. They may never 
be offered at this price again. 

Order Direct From This Ad 

We will send you this fine instrument under our 
absolute money-back guarantee. Examine it with- 
out obligation. Either the glass makes good with 
you, or you send it back and we return your deposit 
instantly. The next lot of these famous glasses will 
cost more. Just mail the coupon now, with remit- 
tance, before this big bargain offer is withdrawn. 

FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 

The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
Telescopes for sport, observation, target shooting, 
etc. Most complete line in this country. All our 
goods are BRAND-NEW. No “salvaged” war 
glasses or ‘‘seconds.” 

Write to America’s Leading Binocular House. 


DU MAURIER COMPANY, Dept. 248, Elmira, N.Y. 


Du Maurier Company, Dept. 248 

Elmira, N. Y 

You may send me the ‘‘Champiere’’ French Aviator’s 
Binocular, as described. I enclose remittance of $6.95, 
but you are to return it promptly if I decide to return 
the glass for any reason. 

Oo Check this square if you wish us to send catalog only. 
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politan Women’s Turf Court Cham- 
pionship, strode through to the round 
before the semi-final without defeat. 
Then Miss Goss, placed at No. 4 in the 
National ranking, was the worm that 
turned against Miss Mary K. Browne, 
No. 2, brought her down, 6-3, 5-7, 6-4. 
Miss Wills sprang to revenge her 
doubles partner, handily defeated Miss 
Goss, 6-1, 6-2. Then occurred another 
upset. Miss Ryan was sorry—it was 
the heat or something she had eaten, no 
doubt—but illness forced her to default 
to Mrs. Mallory. Thus it came about 
that in the finals the brown Mrs. Mal- 
lory found herself once more opposing 
that poker-faced, Nordic flibbertigibbet 
who defeated her last year for the Na- 
tional title (Time, Aug. 25)—Miss 
Helen Wills. She lost the first three 
games, all of which went to deuce, then 
won six in a row. Miss Wills pounded 
hard to the baseline, took the next two 
sets, 6-2, 6-2. 

The doubles title went to Miss Wills 
and Miss Browne, who overcame Miss 
Ryan and Mrs. May Sutton Bundy, 8-6, 
5-7, 6-2. 


Boxing 

In Los Angeles. Down to the ring 
side of a fine new boxing stadium strut- 
ted a gentleman in a tuxedo. There 
were other gentlemen present in similar 
garb for this was a night to which re- 
porters would doubtless affix, in their 
matutinal commentaries, the adjective 
“gala.” The Olympic Stadium, on which 
$1,000,000 had just been spent, was 
about to he opened by scuffles between 





Give Nature a Chance 


Nature herself provides for body health as well as brain 
and bone development in her best-of-all natural nutritive- 


laxatives—whole wheat. 


little loaves. 





Shredded Wheat is made solely of whole grains of 
Nature’s wheat, steam-cooked and shredded and baked 
in electric ovens into compact toast-crisp, appetizing 
Every good health-building property of 
whole wheat is retained by the Shredded Wheat proc- 
ess. All the bone-building advantages of calcium and 
other salts—all the laxative effects of the bran—all the 
chewing and digestive enjoyment that only Shredded | 
Wheat biscuits give. Help Nature help you. Eat | 
Shredded Wheat—so easy to serve. 


Shredded Whea 











Salvadore and Jessick, lightweights, 
and Brown and Grandetta, bantams. 
“Cold Ice Cream, a Spoon in Every 
Package,” cried vendors; candy was of- 
fered, soda-pop—the crowd ignored 
these amenities the better to stare at 
the tuxedoed gentleman. 

He was a large fellow; muscles, or 
some fatty tissue, bulged beneath the 
neat black coat which, despite the ob- 
vious fact that it had been made for 
its wearer, had a curious air of having 
been stolen. Whose was that ovine yet 
sturdy countenance? Whose that beady 
eye? Whose but William Harrison 
(“Jack”) Dempsey’s, Heavyweight 
Champion of the World. The referee 
introduced him to the crowd; the Na- 
tion’s hero rose to receive his accus- 
tomed mead of adulation. 

“Booh,” yelled a_ shrill voice; the 
sound grew, deepened, spread from tier 
to tier until it came thundering from 
the roomy chests of the spectators seat- 
ed on the topmost rim of the amphi- 
theatre, under the cold Pleiades—“Booh 
... BOOOH-H....” Mixed in the 
hoarse menace of that roar were cat- 
calls in trembling falsetto—“Oh, Ger- 
ald”—mewings, imprecations, cries of 
“Bring on Wills Champion 
Dempsey turned the color of an em- 
barrased orchid, crept to his seat, re- 
mained there until agile Salvadore had 
defeated Jessick (onetime amateur Pa- 
cific Coast lightweight champion), 
“Newsboy” Brown had won a decision 
over Frankie Grandetta. 

In Vernon, Calif., the night before, 
George Godfrey, titanic Negro, had 
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smacked one Tiny Herman to the can- 
vas four times in three rounds—and 
then once more. After the fifth smack, 
Tiny Herman did not rise again until 
the referee’s arm had marked off ten 
strophes. Had Negro Harry Wills, 
Dempsey’s Nemesis, appeared before 
the Vernon crowd in tuxedo or barrel- 
house cutaway, it is quite possible that 
the gathering would have favored him 
with the same vocal bludgeonings that 
the Los Angeles group bestowed upon 
the Champion, for Wills is reputed to 
be dodging Godfrey even as he himself 
is being dodged. 

In Kansas City. Harry Greb, mid- 
dleweight champion, who has acquired 
the preposterous habit of fighting as if 
he enjoyed it, of training in baggage 
cars while touring the country to seek 
whom he may devour, flattened one 
Ed Smith of Neodosha, Kan., in four 
rounds. 

In Manhattan. Louis (“Kid”) 
Kaplan, Featherweight Champion of the 
World, offered a merciless display of 
fistic pyrotechnics upon the body of an 
ron-jawed, rock-gutted youth from New 
Orleans, one William Kennedy. For 
twelve rounds Kennedy kept coming in, 
jerking his head from side to side un- 
der the champion’s sharp-shooting, his 
red eyes glazed and almost sightless 
under the fire of the electric torches; 
kept coming in, while Kaplan, irritated 
by his resistance, clubbed remorseless 
blows to the body, sent jabs flickering 
to his bloody mouth: kept coming in. 

. . At the end of the fight, Kennedy 
was still conscious. 






Regatta 

Little boats with long arms and 
needle bodies leaped like water-spiders 
along the glassy Schuylkill at Philadel- 
phia. Some were grandfather spiders, 
with eight arms and a monotonous chir- 
rup—‘“’Roak, *Roak, ‘Roak”; others, 
tiny creatures whose two arms seemed 
scarcely to impinge upon the mirror of 
that dreaming river, so swiftly, so skil- 
fully did they compete in the Annual 
Regatta of the National Association of 
Amateur Oarsmen. 

Swiftest of the big bugs was an eight- 
armed water-dragonfly from the Penn- 
sylvania Barge Club, stroked by brawny 
Charles Karle, coached by Jim Juvenal. 
With four large fellows among them 
who, the day before, had driven a win- 
ning four-armed body, they beat by 
three-quarters of a length the barge ol 
the Duluth Boat Club. 

Skirting the crowd-freighted western 
shore, spurting ahead at an incredible 
pace in the last 50 yards, Algeron Fitz- 
patrick retained his championship in the 
senior quarter-mile dash. Four feet be- 
hind him came W. E. Garrett Gilmore; 
and last of all was the baby bug whose 
fame was chiefly responsible for making 
20,000 people stand at the river's edge 
that hot afternoon—Walter M. Hoover 
formerly of Duluth, now of the Undine 
Barge Club of Philadelphia. But he, in 


the finals of the single sculls, did what 
he had come to do. 
with an 


His shiny yellow 
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rhythm, his green body slid along the 
water a length in front of Russell Cod- 
man Jr. of Boston with Paul Costello 
of Pennsylvania two feet behind Cod- 
man. 


Channel Swimmers 


Feverish eagerness to swim the 
English Channel still rages among 
the athletes of the world; a famed 
metropolitan daily recently referred 
to the “channel-swimming game,” 
thereby placing this activity in the 
same category with such recognized 
diversions as “the advertising game,” 
“the cloak-and-suit game,” etc. Last 
week three swimmers attempted to tra- 
verse the angry scar of seas between 
Calais and Dover—Lieut. Col. Ber- 
nard Cyril Freyberg, V. C., Mlle. 
Jeanne Sion, Miss Lillian Harrison. 
Last week’s aspirants were veteran 
swimmers; all, after tremendous exer- 
tions, failed. 

Colonel Freyberg. One night some 
years ago, a British officer painted his 
body black and slipped over a dread- 
naught’s side into the moiling waters 
of the Dardanelles. He swam ashore, 
penetrated the Turkish lines, lit flares 
to guide a landing-party. For this 
exploit he received a medal from his 
Government. When Author Sir 
James Barrie, some time later, was 
delivering a now celebrated address 
before St. Andrews University, he re- 
ferred to this incident as an example 
of incomparable courage, turned to 
bow to Colonel Freyberg who sat be- 
hind him on the platform. : 

The same Freyberg, covered with 
grease against the cold, wearing 
goggles to keep his sight from being 
extinguished by the brine, followed by 
an Admiralty tug, began at 8 o’clock 
one night last week to swim from 
Cape Gris Nez. He swam all night. 
At dawn a patchy fog, a westerly 
wind, a small rain. He swam on. At 
11:30 in the morning he was a mile 
and a half from Dover. His trainer 
turned a drawn countenance upon the 
party in the tug. 

“If he can get over the next 200 
yards in 15 minutes, he’ll make it.” 

It took him an hour. The tide 
turned. He was swimming now with 
the dreadful automatonism of exhaus- 
tion. Boats scurried out from the 
shore to meet him; cheery British 
voices hailed him for his triumph. He 
would make it now, right enough. 
Gad, he was only a half-mile from 
shore. But the swimmer turned upon 
his encouragers eyes darkened and 
guttering. He was a lost man now, 
though they did not know it; he was 
drowned head and heel in black water, 
the fathomless seas of fatigue. The 
tide set its knee in his chest and 
pushed him back toward France. 
Once he was only 600 yards from 
shore; but then for 30 yards he was 
borne back, unable to move his arms. 
Abruptly, with a tremendous agony 
of the will, he rallied; a little fire 
tame back to his blood and he began, 
With pitifully feeble strokes, to swim 











—in the wrong direction. His trainer 
lifted him into the tug.* 

Mlle. Sion. Last year in July Mlle. 
Sion, then 47, tried to swim the Chan- 
nel, fell short by seven miles. What 
difference does the addition of a year 
make when one is 48 and an athlete? 
Mile. Sion determined to try again. 
Accompanied by a tug which con- 
tained, among others, Rival Harrison, 
she took off for Dover in the bright 
morning. Six hours after her start 
she was only nine miles from the pale 
cliffs. But against her, also, the tide 
turned; the undertow clutched at her 
thighs; the chill of the seas began to 
penetrate her courage. Once she was 
1% miles from shore—the nearest that 
any woman has come to achieving the 
exploit, but at length, unable to make 
progress, she was picked up, and her 
tug chugged back. toward France. 

Miss Lillian Harrison. Garmented 
heavily in grease, a young woman from 
Argentina slipped into the sea from 
Cape Griz Nez. A hail-storm struck 
her an hour out, but she made extraor- 
dinary time. In a little over two hours 
she made four miles. Four hours out 
she (vegetarian) took a little food, ap- 
peared to get new vigor, increased her 
pace. Seven hours out she was only 
eight miles from Dover. No previous 
swimmer had ever made such fast time. 
Seven hours and five minutes out she 
called to an Egyptian, Ishak Helmy, 
who was “pacing” her: “Catch me, 
Helmy.” He turned. She grasped him 
and fainted. Aboard the tug she mur- 
mured, “I will never try it again.” It 
was her fourth failure. 


Lipton 

Sir Thomas Lipton, gallant yachtsman 
with the barnacle beard whose toast is 
drunk in. 5,000,000 cups of tea, is-a 
sportsman who has made an enormous 
reputation for his tea by knowing how 
to be beaten. Last week, in the famed 
Shamrock IV, he heard a pistol crack 
and scurried past a buoy at Cowes, Eng- 
land. Pennants crackled stiffly at mast- 
heads; admirals, generals, statesmen, 
literary lions, captains of industry, peers 
and parasites eyed the heeling white 
boats, for it was the first day of the 
famed Cowes Week, and the King’s cut- 
ter with Prince Henry and the Duke of 
Connaught aboard was racing against 
Sir Thomas and the others. Doubtless 
in the gnarled heart of that connoisseur 
of defeats there pricked, for a moment, 
the thrill of the possibility of victory; 
his boat was first at the gun; the royal 
cutter slipped farther and farther be- 
hind. But, having learned to savor the 
futility of hope; doubtless he was not 
surprised when Lord Waring’s White 
Heather slipped past his lee on the crest 
of a feathering wave and beat him 
across the line. Grimly he twisted his 
barnacle, fixed upon his features his pro- 
fessionally cheery smile, repeated me- 
chanically: “I will try again. . . .” 

*Men who have swum the Channel: 

NaME Ye Time 
Capt. Webb § 21 hr. 45 min. 
William Burgess .... 22 hr. 35 min. 
Charles Toth K 16 hr. 40 min. 


H. F. Sullivan 27 hr. 25 min. 
Enrique Tirabocchi..1923 16 hr..33 min, 
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We Know 
They All Say 
The Same Thing! 


CAL apartment hotels 
claim to be central and 
comfortable and homelike 
and reasonable, and so 
forth — but no one hotel 
has a monopoly of attrac- 
tions—we only claim for 
PARK CHAMBERS that 
it is an all-around ideal 
hotel to live in any way 
you care to look at it! 


Talk it over with 
Our MR. LEONARD 


PARK 
CHAMBERS 


EDWARD H. CRANDALL, Prasideny 


PECK & PECK 


Stockings 
Sweaters 
Scarfs 

Sport Suits 
Sport Coats 
Neckwear 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SOUTHAMPTON + PALM BEACH » FRENCH LICK 
NEWPORT MIAMI 





AgreeonThis-| 


The worst part of any trip—whether by 
auto or train—is the dust, grime, soot or 


cinders that settle down to roost on every 


accessible part of the body. 


A Pullman wash-up is hopelessly inade- 
quate. Even a brisk rub in a tub often 
leaves you beaten. 


Somebody just simply had to discover some- 
thing! 


* 


Soak a vith Mifflin Alkohol; rub 
it gently but firmly wherever you suspect the 
presence f the ; in two minutes you'll 
be as fres ‘ leat : n as the well-kno 
bright n« lollar, And Mifflin Alkohol ru! 
dow? refres ‘ nr and soothing, as y 


as cleansing. 
* 

y comforts for _men and 

J of Mifflin Alkohol. You 

overwork it; we're learning new 

ry day. A great rub-down after 

noves odors of px rspiration ; soothes 

f fine anticet tic for cut l 

rful bath-substitute. 


MIFFLIN 
ALKOHIOL 


the external tonic 


CuemicaL Corp 
Puira., Pa. 


130 Makers ae: iil 
Mifin Witch Ne xel Lotion: 
Millian Bay Rim, © Mifilin 2H 


Tonite, Mifin Shampoo, Nees : 
Antiseptic Liquid Soap,,. Mi 
Tincture of Green Soap, 











MILESTONES 


Reported Engaged. Miss Ruth 
Kresge, daughter of Sebastian S. 
Kresge, 5-and-10c-store man, to one 
Erskine Gwynne of Paris and Wash- 
ington. 





Engaged. Mrs. Gwendolyn Whist- 
ler Haughton, widow of Percy D. 
Haughton, famed Harvard and Colum- 
bia football coach who died last fall, 
grandniece of the late James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler, famed painter, to 
Augustin H. Parker, Boston broker. 


Engagement Broken. Miss Emme- 
line Grace, daughter of Eugene Gifford 
Grace, President of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, to Sir Michael Bruce, 
descendant of the Kings of Scotland, 
whose engagement was announced last 
December. Although the engagement 
had been broken several months ago, no 
announcement was made until last week 
when he married Miss Doreen B. Green- 
well of Cheltenham, England, in Lon- 
don, 


Married. John. Maynard Keynes, 
42, famed British economist, and Lydia 


Lopokova, 33, famed Russian danseuse ; 
London. 


Divorced. Mrs. Flora Whitney 
Tower, daughter of Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, from Roderick Tower, son of 
Charlemagne Tower, onetime (1899- 
1902) Ambassador to Russia, onetime 
(1902-08) Ambassador to Germany; in 
Paris. She charged desertion. 


Divorced. Alla Nazimova, 46, 
famed actress, from Charles Bryant, 
onetime cinema actor and director; in 
Paris. 

Died. William Chauncey, adopted 
brother of Mary Garden, famed opera 
singer; in Deauville, France, from 
blood-poisoning following an injury to 
his foot incurred while bathing. 


Died. John Temple Graves, 68, 
famed journalist, “Silver-Tongued Ora- 
tor from Dixie,” onetime (1907-19) edi- 
torial and feature writer for the Hearst 
newspapers, old-school Democrat, ardent 
protagonist of the South’s causes; in 
Washington, D. C., of a complication 
of diseases. 

Died. George Gray, 85, famed Del- 
aware jurist, last survivor of the Peace 
Commission which framed the Treaty of 
Paris in 1898, a member of the bench of 
the Permanent Tribunal of Interna- 
tional Arbitration at the Hague, one- 
time (1885-99) U. S. Senator from 
Delaware, senior Democratic member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate at the time of the Spanish- 
\merican War, onetime (1899-1914) 
U. S. Circuit Judge; in Wilmington, 

‘ter a lingering illness. 





Termi nal Printing Corpo ration, Brooklyn, New York 








POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of Time's 
summary of events, the Generous Citi- 
sen points with pride to: 


The Norwegian maid who had served 
the dinner.. (Page 15, column 3.) 


The trousers and vest of a cutaway. 
(P..4, oa. ao 


105 books explaining why it is so, 
(P. 20, col. 1.) 


The more alert of the two campers. 
(P. 206, col. 2 ) 


Seven pie-baking concerns. 
col. 3.) 


(P. 2 


A man who is so exceedingly careful 
in choosing the right word for the right 
place. .(P: 23, col. 1.) 





VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chronicle of 
the week, the Vigilant Patriot views 
with alarm: 


A face that much resembled that of 
Charles E. Hughes. (P. 3, col. 2.) 


. . 


Vicious sentiments and ribald music. 
CP. 5, coli*1.) 


Sausages and mash for 25c. (P. 7, 
col. 


A person who wrote a letter to Mrs. 
Augusta E. Stetson. (P. 4, col. 3.) 


shredded 


Bashed-in noses, black eyes, 
ears. (P. 8, col. 


(P. 30, 


Something she had eaten. 


col: 4) 


A crumpled telegram. (P. 29, col. 


1.) 


Malicious mischiefs by pilots or pas- 
sengers. (P. 27, col. 3.) 


Half the young girls between the At- 
lantic Coast and the Rocky Mountains. 
[Goiter.] (P. 18, col. 2.) 


An infuriated herd of at least 100 
walrus. (P. 18, col. 1.) 


The wrong father to her little ones. 
13,.col,.2:) 








